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LKTTKR 0I : TRANSMITTAL 


Department ok the Interior, 

v , ' ' BritEAi* t)V Education, * 

'Washingtons October 7, 1913, 

Sir: Tin* Fourth International Congress of School Hygiene, held 
at Buffalo, X. Y,, August lio-IH), was a notable event in the progress 
of health supervision as a part of public education. Because. of its 
importance, a member of this bureau, W, Carson. Ryan, was detailed 
to attend this conference and prepare a report of it. This report is 
contained in the accompanying manuscript, in three parts: 

I, An introduction giving a brief summary of the proceedings 
of the congress. 

11. . A summary* of some of the most important papers. 

III. Concrete data of the school hygiene movement as shoTyn 
in the scientific exhibit made under .the direction of tljie 
. congress and in connection with it. 

I recommend that- this manuscript be published as a bulletin* of 
the Bureau of Education. 

Kespeet full v submitted. 

‘ ‘ ' 1\ P. Ci.axtonv 

^ ' Com on#* loner. 

To the Secretaky^of tiie Interior. 
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SCHOOL HYGIENE. 


PART I. INTRODUCTION. 

Public opinion appears lo have accepted health supervision- as a 
1'mi’t of tin* educational >ysiem, presumably k <m the sound basis of the 
>ocial purpose of education. Health U, above all. M>cializing in its 
influences, since in respect to it the welfare of each individual is in 
literal sense the "welfare of all. En^y as this realization seems, in 
practice it has come very slowly, only under stress of public neces- 
sity. and even now the belief in school hygiene as a practical function 
of school work is by no means as well accepted in practice as in 
theory. 

So far as the United States is concerned, therefore, the most impor- 
tant fact in connection with the Fourth International Congress of 
School Hygiene recently held in Hutfalo is that in muiic sections of the 
country at least the period of propaganda and experiment is yielding 
to that, of actual result. There are now u number of communities in 
the United States that have had their school health work organized 
long enough to l>e able to give comprehensive reports of actual ac- 
complishment. and these reports were a most valuable feature of the 
scientific exhibit held Tn conjunction witli the congress, as well as in 
the sessions of the congress itself. 

The two subjects that received most attention at t lie congress were 
open-air schools and sex hygiene. On the subject of open-air schools, 
sentiment was potably extreme. The delegates appeared to accept 
unqualifiedly the idea that the benefits of fresh air should not be re- f 
served for ailing children alone, but should lie inferred upon normal 
children as well. Statements similar to that of Dr. Knopf, of New’ 
York, thpt *‘the open-air school must become the rule and the closed 
room the* exception,” were frequently made and as frequently ap- 
plauded. There were additional reports of the comparative physical 
and mental improvement of childreil in open-air classes, open-window 
rooms, and regular rooms; the part played by School feeding in the 
betterment observed tn open-air sfchbol children was discussed on the 
basis of haemoglobin tests from a recent New York experiment; 
splendid pictures of open-air school work in many eities wAe shown; 
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architects; and the congress adopted' a resolution calhng on the 
American Government to follow the lend of Italy and place at the 
disposal of the various States abandoned battleships for use as float- 
ing hospital schools for tuberculous children. 1 

The influence of the open-air propaganda was revealed in the reac- 
tion that appears to have set in against intricate #nd expensive sys- 
tems of ventilation. School architects seem to be less certain than 
formerly of the necessity of the elaborate ventilating systems that 
have been typical of modern city school buildings in this country. 

Sex hygiene was distinctly the problem that aroused greatest inter- 
est at the congress. Not only was the main evening meeting on the 
subject a large one, but an afternoon section meeting devoted to the 
question had to be held in the .largest hall in Buffalo. Over 2,000 
persons listened intently to a discussion, that was sensational, not 
only from the subject matter, but from' the prominence of the 
speakers and the striking differences of opinion "expressed. Senti- 
ment'appeared hopelessly divided. There was general recognition of 
what President had termed in his paper “the social emer- 

gency.” It.wara^t tMt something ought to be done toward remedy- 
ing* an intolerable cjjffition; it was even -admitted that the policy 
of silence bad been a failure; but on the direct question of actually 
introducing instruction in sex hygiene ipto the public schools, there 
■jvere two diametrically opposed points of view. 

On the one sidfe were arrayed those who believe with Dr. Hugh 
Cabot that teaching control of the sex instinct is the function of the 
public school; while on the other side are those who insist that, if the 
subject must be taught at all,Jt must be broached only in the borne; 
that- knowledge of sex details imparted in a school course, or in any 
other way, is dangerous in that it is “apt to put forward by several 
years the time of temptation. 1 ’ , 

It was-clear from the discussion that medical men have gone much 
■further on the subject than the public is willing to go with them; 
the most determined advocates of sex instruction were medical men 
of the’ very highest standing. Both sides admitted the urgent Heed 
for charader training in connection with any instruction that might 
be given on Sex, and several speakers declared that character building 
niusl precede any attempt at sex education itself. Nearly' all stressed 
the point that ho matter how much knowledge might needed.? 
kndwledg^ alone ^ould not suffice. * 

’Many ofthe .speakers were intolerant of the attitude%f parents on 
the sex questidt. There was the usual doubt expressed as to whether 
gffildrenare really ^s ignorant of sex matters as many, parents be- 
lieve tlietn to b& Several speakers declared emphatically that par- 
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ents of the present generation are incapable of furnishing sex in- 
struction particularly since they themselves have been wrongly 
taught, it was felt that before sex instruction can be imparted 
even in the home, a race of parents must be developed who have 
been educated in sex hygiene as children in the public schools, and 
who will therefore be able to give sex knowledge to their children 
honestly and sympathettea^y. 

The Buffalo meeting maySasaid to have opened the sex question 
full and wide, if it was not so Opened before. The next few years 
should see a rapid clearing of the situation through discussion and 
experiment A beginning has already been made in Chicago and 
other cities toward instructing parents by means of lectures, though, 
as Mrs. Young pointed out, this is not strictly the duty of the public 
sqltpols; instruction has already been introduced more or less formally 
into the high schools in some localities through biology and hygiene 
courses; next will come the further extension of this high^school 
instruction, but there will be considerable lively debate before the 
step is taken. 

It should be said in passing-that as a matter of fact many high- 
school teachers, by individual counsel and example, already give 
Valuable aid in helping boys and girls over the dangerous age when 
they are least apt to be aided in the hime; but this is entirely per- 
sonal and unofficial* in character. It ip when the proposal is made 
to put such guidance on a formal, official basis that it seems most 
questionable. It becomes at (Mice apparent that moe^teachers are 
even less, qualified to give instruction in sex hygiene* than mast 
parents and sex instruction in the hands of incompetents offers but, 
little improvement* over the* present transmission of Ipiow ledge 
through vulgar channels. Sex hygiene in the hands of qualified 
physicians, however, assuming that such can be secured to do the 
work, is far more promising; 

It is in the general field of medical inspection that most lias been 
accomplished in American cities in recent years, and of this develop- 
ment the Buffilo congress offered valuable evidence Starting as a 
narrow preventive measure, to stop th*fepread of contagioug^dKaeaae 
by school children, the medical inspection movement has eainne to 
include a bro&Tplan for thVsuperviaional health cane of all children, 
in and out of school. In Ynany cities medical inspection is accepted 
as an integral part of the community’s educational organization. 

An important problem in medical inspection is that of control. 
There has been little conflict of authority in Amen can experience, 
and there should be none; but there can be a better balancing of the 
two agencies, health and school, than there Jhas been and a stronger 
, linking together ofall the k&iihr routing fcnm .<1 *. / 


% 
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A more fundamental problem is the extension of health super- 
vision to country schools. Here again the rural school is much 
behind the city school. If medical supervision takes the course of 
other changes in education, it will proceed from the city to the State, 
and may eventually reach alltfie rural districts if State supervision 
is made effective. Where tlfere is a county organization the task 
of reaching the hygienic needs of the rural school is by no means 
impossible; but adequate State- support and control are essential 
if this and other needed improvements are to be made in rural 
educational facilities. The beginnings of State medical inspection 
‘ are visible in a few States. Colorado lias a State plan that is 
reported to be working satisfactorily, Pennsylvania seuds medical 
' inspectors into remote country districts, and New York has a recent 
' law providing for medical inspection in every school in the State, 
the results of which will be watched with interest. 

The growing realization of the importance of the school nurse 
in any system of medical inspection received hdded 'impetus at the 
Buffalo meeting. Philadelphia school and health 'authorities have 
recently made careful investigations to test tire workings of medical 
inspection with and without the # follow-up *’ bv school nnrses. 
'The results showed a real saving in school time and money through 
nurse servioe. *Not only did the nurse service save the pupils time 
that would have been lost in returning to school, but in all instances 
the number of defects corrected increased with nurse service. This 
is the day of dollar efficiency, and the school system that can show, 
not a mere temporary saving, but permanent economy of operation 
in fulfilling community needs, educational or otherwise, is rewarded 
with public support. The advantages of school-nurse serviee are 
parncularly susceptible to demonstration by the efficiency method. 
Furthermore, school-nurse service justifies* itself on strictly peda- 
gogical grounds: The work of the school nurse is hygiene instruc- 
tion of the most direct and practical* sort, and therefore belongs in 
the school’s field, quite independently of other considerations. 

The development of dental inspection and dental clinics has fol- 
lowed quickly upon that of general medical inspection. In some 
cities, notably Philadephia, the dental clinics are now an integral 
ptfrt of the school health organization. Most often, however, the 
clinio isFestablished by arrangement between the school board and 
some local organization of dentists interested in the care of chil- 
drens teeth, „ This is but one manifestation of an oral hygiene prop- 
aganda that has been carried oh vigorously both in this country and 
abroad* la this, country the National -Mouth Hygiene Association 
ha i aroused interest inthecare of children’s teeth by lectures, moving 
^^<^ures> T^J>enhaentid clinics, and ott^r meima. Members ofr .the 
"dentarprofession areHot .exactly in i&ceord, howeverias^ 
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to be followed in the future, some of them believing that more em- 
phasis should now be placed upon dental practice as represented by 
proper nutritid£and filling 1 , and less upon propaganda. 

Another itemin the health care of children that received marked 
uttention at Buffalo was that of vision. Care of the eyes is a task 
that is peculiarly the duty of the school, since school work is usually 
‘ the chief factor in producing eye defects. The movement for con- 
servation of vision is in line with the modern tendency toward de- 
creased use of the printed page in early education. 

It is not quite clear how close the relation of dental clinics to the 
school health organization' is to be. But here again the fact must 
not be lost sight of that one very definite aim-of the dental clinic is 
instruction; it is to teach the child by the only successful method, 
that of practical example, the value of caring- for the teeth, and 
inferential])- for other parts of the human organism. The clinic is 
the present-day substitute for the physiology lectures and lessons that 
fniled to teach the former generation of school children. 

The question of permanent connection with the school Organiza- 
tion enters into another interesting hygienic movement, that* f school 
feeding. The free breakfast and lunch, in the open-air schools, 

. or the " penny luncheon, ’’ elsewhere in the school system, is usually 
justified by its advocates on one or all of the following grounds; 
(1) Humanitarian — the children need it; one-tenth of the school 
children suffer from malnutrition; (2) public policy— the pupils do 
better work when better fed; (3) medical— diet is the 'first essential 
in treatment in the open-air schools; (4) economic— the children gat 
more for thejr money in the school lunchroom than on the street; 
(o) educational — the children learn valuable lessons in nutritive 
values. * _ 

The first reason, though humanitarian rather than pedagogical, 
may in some cases be imperative ; but the problem goes deeper than 
the school, and the school ought not to have to solve it. That all 
the pupils, anemic and well-fed alike, do better work when better 
fed is again a fact outside of the permanent business of education, 
though the school may be forced by circumstances to take cognizance 
of it and make temporary amends for society’s neglect of its children. 
In the open-air schools, school feeding as a purely medical measure, 
applied without reference to the question of the school's special duty 
in ‘be matter, should be safely beyond criticism. That the .children 
get more for their money in the school lunyh' room than outside is* 
a doubtful argument, unless the “more” is clearly understood to 
mean more in nutrition values; and even in that case it represents a 
combination of charity and business that is dangerous for argument 
There is, however, very real validity to the dlaim made IqI school 
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doctors believe that this one point, namely, the teaching of proper 
*diet through school lunches, is of sufficient importance to outweigh 
all objections that may be raised. 

Psychological clinics and the movement for mental classification 
which they represent formed an important topic at the Buffalo 
meeting.* The progress already made in separating exceptional chil- 
dren in the public schools by means of formal tests and clinical 
observations is merely an indication of what may be expected when 
child classification becomes more generally adopted. In view of 
the fact that the psychological clinic is deliberately scientific in it? 
aims' and lacks largely the element of popular appeal inherent in 
school, feeding and dental clinics, for example, the development of 
the idea has been remarkable. The possibilities of the psychological 
'"clinic appeal to the teacher who sees before her every day the problem 
of the child who is different; to the parent who genuinely desires his 
handicapped child to have a better chance; and also to the school- 
efficiency expert, who feels that the quality of the total product of 
education depends in large measure upon the scientific ascertaining . 
of the individual needs of each child. 

As to formal instruction in hygiene, less was heard of it at Buffalo 
than at any meeting since health teaching became a recognized func- 
tion of the schools. The emphasis wa$> on doing the thing, rather 
than on any lesson about it It was felt that children will learn the 
principles of good health far better by working under sanitary con- 
ditions in a sanitary schoolhouse than by reading about hygiene. 
•^Externally the Buffalo cqpgress presented many interesting points. 
It was the first time the congress had met in the United States, and 
despite the holding of. the fifteenth congress of hygiene and demog- 
raphy in tliis country less than a year before, the foreign attendance 
was all that could be desired. Prof. Leo Biirgerstein, of Vienna, was 
among the distinguished European visitors. Several foreign nations 
were represented in . the scientific exhibit, notably Sweden with p 
most attractive and instructive booth, in which a bust of Per Ling, 
father of Swedish gymnastics, occupied the place of honor. Lntin- 
America was particularly well represented at 'the congress. Two 
Cuban delegates presented an interesting piece of work in a u health 
primer” to be used as first reading in the elementary schools. Mexico 
had* a highly creditable exhibit, showing especially the history and 
remits of medical inspection in that country. Uruguay’s splendid 
exhibit unfortunately arrived too late for installation, but her dele- v 
gaits took an active part in the deliberations of the congress. 
Largelyin* deference tothe Latin- American representatives, Spanish 
waAaddedto t^ l»t txf official ianguages. 

^Tlie briersummarifis of current contributions to the literature of 
H dwoM i ^r^slar and offewl aa 
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■an exhibit of the Bureau of Education, formed a new feature that 
was deemed worthy of a permanent place in subsequent congresses. 
While they were by no means intended as a complete survey of the 
field, the thousand or more summaries prepared did cover a very 
wide range of school hygiene topics and were particularly valuable 
for the international view they afforded of the school hygiene move- 
ment. • ^ 

More than usual credit attaches to the citizens of Buffalo fpr the 
success of 1 the congress. They not only financed the big meeting in 
the face of * difficulties rarely encountered, but they manned the 
various congress and exhibit committees with able men and women 
who served only for the honor of it. The city doubtless felt amply 
repaid not only by. the cordial acceptance of its hospitality, but by a 
definite sense of the assistance rendered to school hygiene work in 
Buffalo. It is easy t> overlook this one real benefit derived from 
educational meetings — the renewed strength and encouragement they 
give to the community which entertuins them. This quickening of 
the civic pulse was distinctly noted in Buffalo as a result of the 
school hygiene congress. " . 

Before adjournment the congress voted tp convene again in Brus- 
sels, Belgium, in 1915. That the three-year interval hitherto pre- * 
vailing is to be reduced to two years is in itself a tribute to the grow- 
ing importance of the school hygiene movement and the wider public 
appeal it is now making. Americans have a right to be proud of the 
work Dr. Thomas A. Storey and his associates have done at this im- 
portant epoch in the school hygiene movement. 

In Part II, which follows, selected papers frbm the congress are 
presented in ^bridged form. , In a majority of instances they are 
hardly more than abstracts; for the full text of all the papers the 
reader is referred to the Proceedings of the Congress. In I?art II 
the purpose lias been mainly to show the trend of current opinion by 
a few more or less-representatLye^i^ticles. In Part III, on the other 
hand, concrete data and results shown in the scientific exhibit are 
given. The idea has been to select, here and there, for grouping 
under convenient topics what* seemed to be the significant actual at- 
tainments in the progress of school hygiene. , 




PART n— SELECTIONS FROM PAPERS PRESENTED. 


I. GENERAL DISCUSSIONS. 


A. SCHOOL HYGIENE AND CHILD LIFE. 

Sir Jamks Grant, Canada. 

Few subjects arc calling ftfrtli wider or more diversified attention 
- at present than hygiene, which turns to make growth more perfect, 
decay less rapid, end death more remote. It treats of the laws of 
health in the widest acceptation of the term, and includes a knowl- 
edge of the causes of ill health and disease generally, as well as pre-. 
vention. together with the necessary means of preserving health by 
strengthening and fortifying the whole system. 

Two exceedingiydmportnnt problems are before us: The considera- 
tion of the child omside the school and the consideration of it in the 
process of educatioA within the school. To accomplish a good and 
lasting work, care and^i aspect ion of a coming generation should 
include child life at home and in the school. The home stands first 
in importance, as the fundamental center of society. Two exceed- 
ingly interesting and attractive duties of parents originate and must 
be carried out in the home— first as to the child's food and second as 
to its education. The home, whether in country or city, js alike in 
these particulars. All social movements relating to the welfare of our 
people are rooted in the home, which absorbs all socializing agencies 
closely connected with the lives of our children. 

The food of the school child is second only in importance to that 
of the infant, and here rests greatly the home responsibility of moth- 
ers as to the future of the child at school age. Modern school life is 
exciting, and food should be such as to quiet and soothe — plain, 
simple, and nutritious, easily diglsted and assimilated. Practical 
instruction to ©others on child diet would serve a good purpose and 
save many valuable lives. The necessity of a thorough knowledge of 
the diet of school children is gradually gaining ground, *and school 
: authorities are moving more actively in that direction. Tiny brains, 
phosphorescent and scintillating at every movement, can not be too 
carefully nourished in the formative process of mental development. 
;Kei^ou8 troubIes^and imperfect digestive conditions are closely 
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Next in importance to physical development of (he child in onr 
schools is the acquirements of knowledge. Mental hygiene and 
physical hygiene are inseparably associated in the essential balance 
of mind and body. The educational system of the present day is 
gradually .becoming more cumbersome and complicated, arid forms 
a serious test of strength to young brains in the plastic stage. The 
mental and physical well-being of' youth should advance equally, 
and one of the most difficult and trying problems is how to build the 
best brains out of the material at our disposal. Educated evolution 
is closely associated with the development of mental power. Each 
brain, like each blade of grass, is single in character and power, and 
must be studied on its merits to fit it for thff varied duties of life. 
The drawing-out process of education must be conducted with a 
thorough* knowledge of the scientific principles involved to build 
the best brains of the mt derja rat onr disposal. 

The pliant character oTyoutlvfiil brain tissue in the formative 
process of thought can not be too carefully guarded. An expert of 
the highest character, thoroughly informed in physiological and 
lisychological principles, should lie at the educational helm to guard 
life and intellectual endowment. How true is the sentiment of Hux- 
ley: ” 1* reshiless and vigor of youth must be maintained in mind 
as well as body.” 

Careful school inspection is fortunately becoming generally 
adopted. Ten years ago there was only one medical inspector of a 
school board school in the whole of Scotland; at present there' jtre ;-«= 
not fewer than 105 such scientific experts, and in England and Wales 
fully 433 inspectors. In Europe. Canada, and the United States 
this progressive idea is very generally adopted.- In Edinburgh an 
impression is gaining ground that physical culture comes before the 
humanities, and hygiene is reckoned nf greater importance than 
higher mathematics. Simple afid inexpensive school buildings are 
now advocated in preference to palatial costly stone buildings. Well 
heated, well lighted, and jjerfectly ventilated, they will serve every 
purpose as satisfactorily as the more expensive structures, and they 
can he razed to the ground should necessity demnnd. 


B. THE STATE’S DOTY IN HEALTH SUPERVISION. 


r 


EVUEXE II.- PORTEB, M. D. t 

of }lcoW* t Xctn York fitatc. 


The' State of Now York, with nearly ten millions of people, spends 
many tiftes more in'looking after the health, of itsVattle than it does 
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expense of the State government. At the same time the amount 
spent for the protection of game, fish, and forests was $ 568 , 595 . 

We are all familiar with the waste of human life that goes on in 
our country day by day and yeai f by year. Some of us know that 
much of this sickness and death' is* absolutely preventable. We are 
aware that just now we do not need to know more regarding the 
prevention of disease, but we do need to apply immediately and 
without further delay the knowledge that we now possess. - 

Increasing knowledge has shown the futility of much of the mis- 
directed philanthropy of to-day. If a child is threatened with illit- 
eracy, millions of dollars* are forthcoming for its education, but the 
child that is threatened with preventable disease is told: “ Just now 
nothing can .be done; wait until disease has attacked you and you 
are helpless. Then there is a hospital provided for yoir and you 
will be taken there, and an attempt will be made to save your life.” 
What we need to emphasize constantly is that it is not the curing 
of disease that is important, but the prevention of disease.. Where 
one life may be saved by appropriate treatment a thousand lives may 
be saved by timely preventive measures. 

I believe thoroughly that it is the duty of health authorities to 
compel all citizens under their jurisdiction to cultivate habits of 
health, and to punish all who persistently refuse to acquire those 
habits, so far as the evils of neglect are in any sense a danger and a 
menace to the community. One of the unlimited educational possi- 
bilities of health boards consists in their privilege to point out 
repeatedly and. cumulatively the industrial and community benefits 
which result from habits of health, and the industrial and com- 
munity losses which result from habits of unhealthy living. 

i ■*' ■ 

* . \ . 

C. SOME HEALTH NEEDS OF SCHOOL CHILDREN. 

* Jobkfh Lee, Huston. 

t 

To the growing child, as to everybody else, n vigorous mental life 
is the greatest source of health. A good teacher is, Accordingly, a 
first item in. sound school hygiene. But in Order that a good teacher 
may really reach the chiH, she must be given in sufficiently large- 
doses; that is, not divided up among too many children. When we 
learn to care seriously about our children’s health and education, we 
' shall halve the size* of classes in our elementary schools. To do so 
: will increase the cost 80 per cent, but *the child Uvaa anA 

•irt. worth it. /■ V : V’- 

fmtheteacher’stime, we musthftv^epecialclaseesj'ft 
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pupils to whom the regular grades act as an intellectual hobble skjrt, 
spoiling their natural gait perhaps for life. These special classes 
are good for the pupils requiring special treatment, but their greatest 
benefit is in releasing the teacher's time for the benefit of the normal 
pupils. 

We must have summer schools, because children grow in summer as 
well as in winter, and should have their mental diet supplied ^11 the 
year round. The diet must of course be the right one and fitted to the 
season of the /ear. The three lower grades should have- their after- 
noons outdoors, not in the schoolroom, partly that they may be free 
from the demoralizing influence of heavy pressure work, even more 
that the teacher may have time in the afternoons t6 take them, two 
or three at a time, and find out what they really need. 

We must kiok at the home, not as a boarding house, but chiefly for 
• . its spiritual contribution to health. When by promiscuous school, 
feeding wte break down the responsibility of the home, we have in- 
jured the/child even in his physical health more than all we can do 
for him would ever atone. *> 

Finally, school hygiene is race hygiene. Childhood is the time for 
effective treatment of physical defects, and the school is the one place 
where 6very individual can be reached. 


D. SOME IMPORTANT FACTORS PREVENTING NORMAL GROWTH AND 

DEVELOPMENT IN SCHOOL LIFE. 

' * 

D. P. MacMillan, * 

Director of child study In the public icfwoU, Chicago, /IJ, 

There are many children who are hygienica.lly handicapped from 
the beginning of life. First, the chain of heritage is weakened in 
some links, and, of course, this goes back to unhygienic conditions 
and influences. Parents for many generations back have not known 
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considering cleanliness of family life, adequate and apj5Vopriate 
clothing for ftll kinds of activities, as well as purity or impurity of 
the air breathed incramped and darkened home quarters; b\\t above 
all we must begin with diet, rest periods, and educative muscular 
activity. 

Most potent, because it is the most vital, constant, and controllable 
factor during the periods of infancy and childhood, is the dietary of 
the child. The food provided may not be sufficient, and this reaches 
out to social economics; it may not be properly balanced and adapted 
to growth needs in general or in particular to the needs of the indi- 
vidual child’s system; it may be irregularly partaken, and_this is 
dependent to a large degree upon the habits of* the home; it may be 
poorly selected food, cheap, old, decayed, and is very frequently 
unh^gienically pooked. Finally, as so often occurs, the children 
are not educated to eat properly. 

Next to improper food in ill] its parts as a deterrent of normal 
growth must be recorded the factor of irregular, inadequate, or dis- 
turbed sleep. According to our experience, this does not apply to 
the poor and needy or the lower section, financially considered, of the 
fairly comfortable social strata of a metropolitan school population, ' 
as frequently as to the children of the comfortable and well to do. 
With the latter not infrequently late hours, social gatherings, and 
excessive indulgence through the day cause nervous exhaustions, the 
injurious effects of which continue to show themselves well along into 
the adolescent period, and are often wrongly blamed oh the school 
regime. All this indicates the^jiecessity for popular education to 
reach back into the early and laWr home life of .children, not only 
indirectly, but directly in some positive ways. 1 ^ 

Further? the clean, well -clothed, and properly fed yelling genera- 
tion, provided with fresh air and adequate sleep, is still poorly fur- 
nished for a life of efficiency if the remaining vital factor affecting 
normal development is not assured— namely, educative muscular ac- 
tivity. Educators are just awakening to^he vital ^gnificance of "1 
this for our present generation as a hygienic consideration of primal 
importance, -and every physical and mental test and measurement 
bears out the suspicion of our first inspections and observations. Free 
and directed plays and games and ordered regular exercise in munici- 
pal playgrounds, social centers, and school yards, merely point the 
need and the way to begin early and adequately to rfoundjout the 
physical and mental hygiene of thgu^hflcl in educative muscular 
activity. ' :M ;/ 

.These factors, which operate as handicaps to normal^ development 
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frets and their correlates, mental dullness, incorrigibility, and even 
juvenile crime. All departures from normal of this character are 
merely symptoms of these underlying, conditions of hygienic living 
which are outraged, neglected, or inadequately provided for. 

Defective eyesight and hearing, difficulties in breathing, hyper^ 
trophied tonsils' and adenoid tissue, decayed and painful teeth, all 
noncomnninicable defects and contagious diseases of everv sort have 
come to be considered as preventives or deterrents to normal growth 
and development of school children. Defects of tire senses of sight 
and hearing, to which appeal is largely made in schoolroom activi- 
ties, are considered by some t» be .the primary causes of delay or 
derangement of normal development, and it must be admitted that, 
they delimit the number and 'quality of sense impressions ns well as 
contribute to t lie formation of injurious habits in schoolroom arts, 
especially in younger children, but they are hv no means such potent 
deterrents as the deeper lying derangements, which we may group 
somewhat roughly as nervous exhaustions and constitutional disorders. 
In looking over the records of the first 7,200 eases of exceptiona-lg that 
readily came to hand in our files, it was found that>mly 8 per. cent are 
schoolroom problems because of defective vision, and a little over 0 
per cent of the total number require either, special care or training be- 
cause of defective hearing, wh'ereas over 40 per cent of the total num- 
ber are nervously depleted, iil-nonrished, weakened in power of 
resistance, uneducated in the fundamental bodily activities of- their 
years, apathetic in voluntary initiative, and lacking in bodily control. 

As education has begun once more to come into her own by includ- 
ing, bodily features, and all that belong thereto, so hygiene, or the 
.science of well-being, must always be thought of in terms.of the mind 
as we|l as of the body. And as we ascend in the scnle of human values 
and cultural sensitivity, hygienic education demands the exclusion of 
all morbidities, self-consciousness, false motives, fears, envies, angers, 
all emotional neuroses, all disordered attentional habits, ajl deranged 
afciociationnl processes, every clogged or explosive act of will and 
inconsistency in thinkinplflmtil the best functioning of mind as well 

as body is the. common attainment of opr children. 


E. NOTES ON THE HEALTR OF SCHOOL CHILDREN. 

S. ADOLrnrfl* Knopf, M, d! 

roBtoraduate Medical school fljo*piU ih 

The site for a. eliool Molding should be onWevatejl 
as far as possible remove^ fhapi traffic, dust, afyl. noise, 
tag. should be san! 
as inside. 
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The. janitor of a public, parochial, or private school should be a 
practical sanitarian* Daily cleansing or disinfection, when neces- 
sary,’ of classrooms should be obligatory. (• 

The toilet and washing facilities for children should be. .sani- 
tarily perfects , 

TJie rural school should not bie less sanitary, less well equipped, 
nor less well managed than the public schools of a city. 

The more open-air schools we*can have, the more outdoor instruc- 
tion in kindergarten, public schools, and colleges, the greater will be 
the physical vigor and strength of the pupils. 

If we wish, effectually to prevent and stump out. tuberculosis hi 
children, the open-air school must become the rule, the indoor class- 
room the exception* 

If there is not ajnple room for playgrounds and separate open- 
air classes, the schoolhouse should have a garden, playground, .rec- 
reation room, and some open-air classes on the roof. 

Let us send the child to the open-air, or fresh-air, school before 
its tonsils or adenoids aro enlarged a9 a result of^verwork indoors 
and lighting off dust and infection. 

If the indoor classroom must be used, the ten^rcrat-ure and mois- 
ture should be properly regulated with the aid of the thermometer 
and th© hygrometer, and the air kept in motion with the aid of a 
fan. These three devices should be as essential to the equipment 
of an indoor classroom as is the blackboard. 

Practical breathing exercises, judiciously taught, should form a 
part of the daily currjpulum. * 

.Outdoor singing, outdoor recitation, botanical and geological ex- 
cursions, practical lessons in horticulture or in farming, should be 
introduced as often as the curriculum will permit. 

Inculcate the love for open-air life into the child at school and 
it will become a fresh* air apostle at home. 

So long as we permit child labor in factory, workshop, cannery, 
jield, mine, or home, so Jong shall we have physically, mentally, and 
morally defective citizens. 

The well-known methods of daily medical inspection of all school 
children to exclude* those afflicted with acute or chronic infectious, 
general or local diseases, should bp supplemented by a thorough 
physical and mental examination of every pupil by llje school phy- 
sician on admission, and annual or semiannual reexaminations for 
7 & t 

tuberculosis, heart disease, insidious nervous afflictions, etc. .~A care- 
ful record of the physical and mental condition of the child should 
be. kept and the result of each physical id mental examination re- 
corded* Teachers am! all school ^pployees who come in dose contact 
with tl^ chUdre^ should likewise I \ examined on admission and 

; it3 
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The tuberculous or predisposed; the mentally defective, delinquent, - 
or backward children should have separate schools, or at least b© 
placed in separate classes. 

A goodly number of the seemingly delinquent, defective, and back- 
ward children »» v e of syphilitic origin, and before classing them per- 
manently with the defectives a Wassermann test should be applied, . 
and if positive, antisyphilitic treatment should be inaugurated. 

The hopelessly feeble-minded and defective child should be ren- 
dered sterile bpfore puberty. , 

Health lessons and simple instructions in the prevention of dis- 
ease, such ns tuberculosis for example, can easily be imparted to 
even the youngest child. „ ■ . . , 

'bwsspiis in mental alertness, in what to do in hours of danger, 

• such \s the event of fire in school or at home, or a panic from what-* 
ever cause, and instruction in first aid to the fhjured, are to my 
mind ms essential us any health lessons. 

In case of epidemics if diphtheria preventive injections of anti- 
toxin should be given to nil children exposed. When pa rent 9 object 
to this prwedure, their children should be excluded from school until 
the epidemic has ceased. # 

In ..ease of typhoid Epidemics antityphoid vaccination should* be 
itsed. ‘ . v ' ' 

livery large community should Have a special outdoor or fresh-air ' 
clussrnum for children afllicted with whooping cough, 4 

hile all hindrances .to the proper physical and mental develop- 
ment of the pupil should ba remedied, such as adenoids and enlurgecT 
tonsils, polypi, or a deviated septum, defect ivo eyesight, hearing! 
or defective teeth, ortbotlental treutflfcnt. for the correction of 
^r regular teeth sj^iuld not be neglected. The same should hold good 
am* the treatmeiix of any remediable unesthetic appearance in the 
chiM? 

The school curriculum should be so arranged that the mental strain 
shall not react unfavorably *on the physical and moral constitution 
of the child. 

Sanitary fountains furnishing gc^od, cool water should form part ' 
of the equipment of every school, and the drinking of plenty of such 
water should ,b& encouraged. * 

No public School should be considered well equipped without its 
: swimming tank of running water; no curriculuip. complete without 
swimming lessens. • ► 

Gymnastics, calisthenics, esthetic and graceful dances, and ra- 
tional athletics shbuld be taught to the boys and girls at school. 
These exercises w # ill te^efittbe child’s physique and give it a hedthy 
and happy frame of mind. , % 

■ • -"vv 
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No lesson in public BclKtoluliould be longer than three-quarters 
of an hour. 

The teacher should know the value of mental hygiene and realize 
that there is as great danger in teaching too much as in teaching too 
little. 

The trained psychologist should be one of the most important 
additions to any modem school. His help will be of inestimable 
value to teachers, parents, and pupils. 

Lessons in embryology and biology, leading to the explanation of 
sex relation and eugenics, should be given according to the Hge and 
understanding of the pupils, and in the higher grades preferably b£ 
teachers of the same sex as the pupils. 


H MEDICAL INSPECTION. 


A. A W ORKXN G JPL AH FOR SECURING MEDICAL INSPECTION. 

t Alfred B. Morrill, tYulliiiKfont. Colin. 

i he problem of securing adequate hygienic conditions in our schools 
is one of educating the public. This is particularly true of the 
financial aspect of the problem. In all communities where money 
must be toted, a campaign of education, not only upon the social 
and moral aspects of the subject, but upon the financial side as well, 
must be inaugurated. It must be shown" that physical ill health 
costs money that can be savetTEy adequate medical inspection. It 
must be shown by tables of promotion rates, such as Dr. Avres ^as 
worked out, for example^ tHat retarded children mean added expense 
to the school systcinytnat medical insjjection, by lessening the number 
of preventable retarded cases and bettering the promotion rate, will 
produce an actual saving in terms of dollars, teachers, school, plant, 
equipment, and children’s time. 

Medical inspection, therefore, becomes a business proposition. In 

in 
ight 

_ _ D an- 

nualjiavLng of $5,260 , «t the rate of $30 per child per year. The 
school plant needed for the accommodation of the children would be 
decreased $17,500. * 

.Here are some f acts as. to the need of medical inspection and 
wtutjhae been ai^cofcplished when adequate, mediqal inspection has 


*Ajrr*t, A c^t of rrJrtltloB * 
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a typical community with 250 children, for instance, a savin 
tlie; promotion rate of i0 per cent, if the children complete th^l 
grades on time, will be 175-years of schooling, representing 
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1. In contagious diseases. It can be riiqwn that in plaq^ where 
a thorough 'system of medical inspection! has been established, the 
number of, cases of diphtheria has fallen off two-thirds, and scarlet 
fever five-sixths. 

^noncontegious diseases. Medical inspection eliminates a. 
large proportion of^ the physical defects that have been proved to 
stal'd advancement through the grades. The fact to be made clear 
is that failures of promotion are a large and positive force in in- 
creasing the. cost of our schools, and that medical inspection will 
reduce the number of these failures; in other words, medical inspec- 
tion has a direct bearing upon the reduction of school •expanse.' The 
initial cost is more than saved from the “lowest standpoint of dollars 
and cents. 

Too great emphasis can not be given to the value of a public pre- 
sentation of the needs And benefits of medical inspection, in written 
reports or otherwise, before asking money for adequately doing the 
work. A discussion of the financial aspect of the case appeals to 
the practical men usually composing the councils which fix the 
budgets or the communities which decide upon i ten) s ofVxpenditure. 
A plan should be presented, giving an estimate of co$t. 

* Those striving for the introduction of medical inspection should 
always present a well-thought-out plan. The following ib sug- 
gested: (a) A daily inspection for contagious diseases; (&)*n 
annual physical examination of each child* ( c ) a system of follolL 
ing up the parents to see that the children have the proper treat^N 
ment; (d) team work in ccfcpe ration of ‘teachers, janitors, principal, 
and superintendent, with the physical director, school nurse, and 
medical inspector' in the various phases of school hygierte. 

This work should be done by: (1) The rooiq teachers, -who make 
.the Vision arid faring tests, and can be taught to select children to 
be referred to the inspector’ on his daily, rounds. These include : 
Children suspected of illness; children returning after unexpected 
absent; and those returning after haying been excluded. (2) Medi- 
cal inspectors acting under the general .direction' of the ■ superin- 
. tendent of schools or of the director of school hygiene, (a) calling at 
each school as near the opening of the morning session as. possible 
for the purpose of examining cases referred to them by teachers; 
(6) once . a year examining each pupil and recording the facts on a 
card foe future reference. This pould be done at any time in the 

day, and ^puld take 10 to 15 minutes: fesHeach pupil., 

Such anlexanfinatiqn is fruitless without a system of records and 
.•the. machinery for following up the . cases needing attention. The 

The parents must 
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provide the treatment. Experience has shown that some parents 
will heed printed notices, but that many require a personal explana- 
. tion, arid that some need to be shown how. 

This has led to the introduction of the most indispensable factor, 
namjely, the school nurse; The doctor visits for a few minutes, 
whereas the nurse devotes her entire time to the work. She is UBS? 
most important featui*e of the whole plan, rfer duties are briefly 
these: To aid and advise the teacher in her work and to act in 
emergency cases until the doctor arrives; to follow up children ex- 
cluded on account of minor contagious diseases, such as scabies, 
impetigo, pediculosis, and ringworm; to visit the home and confer 
with the parent, either showing her how to treat the case or influ- 
encing her to put the child under the care of a physician. 

* The nurse is the most efficient link between the home and the 
. school/ Her work is immensely important in its direct results and 
very far-reaching in its indirect influences. 


B. MEDICAL INSPECTION IN ROCHESTER. 

George W. Golkb, M. D., 

^ * Health Officer, Rochester, V. y. 

In ^Rochester we have 12 medical school inspectors, 11 men and 
1 woman, working under the direction of the Health Bureau, for the 
■ physical inspection of 19,381 school children in 36 public schools, an 
■;» average of 1,615 pupils to each medical inspector. Each inspector 
is assigned to a district in which he not only has school inspection 
work, including the vaccination of all nnvaccinated children, but 
also the care of the sick poor, and the insane examinations in his 
district' He is assigned to from 2 to 4 schools, according to the 
amount of the additional work in the district»4he size of the school, 
y and the number of pupils. In 1912 the work of each medical in- 
spector averaged as follows: Vaccinations, 450; visits to sick poor, 
. \ 200; office calls to sick poor, 100; muteriiity cases, 2; insane examina- 

tions, 40. 

niedical inspector is also called upon to make a weekly sani- 
tary survey of the school, covering heat, lighting, 1 ? 'ventilating, and 
y’y cleanliness ; to make a.physical inspection of each child during every 
M School year, and to record his findings on a card, so arranged as to 

| follow up the child from grade to grade, and to present 'a written 

|| statement on one card of the physical condition of the child during 




mbwoal inspection. 25 

C. MEDICAL INSPECTION Dl CITIES of 100,000 OR Ltes. 

Clinton IV McCord, M. IX. 

Chief Mc^Uxtl Jn&pector of BohooU, Albany, A\ T . 

Medical inspection in our public schools is but the opening wedge 
for the broader idea of health direction* The term “ health director ” 
more accurately designates the functions of the officer who is to play 
a part, constantly increasing in importance, in our educational sys- 
tems. 

Cities of 100*000 population or less offer the fields where the work 
of health direction can be systematized in the most ideal fashion. 
These are the cities that in greatest numbers will introduce medical 
inspection in the next few years, and as the scope of the work broad- 
ens. the system may well be expanded toward the ideal plan of health 
direction, the beginnings of which we have in Albany. 

TM health director should be a full-time," specially trained 
physician, and should have under his direction a “ full-time ^ medical 
examiner to direct his energy toward the medical inspection phase of 
the system, and n corps of school nurses. 

The system should be under the board of education, and sufficient 
appropriation should be mad<^to administer the work in a dignified 
and scientific manner. The privileges of the family physician must 
not be disturbed.' 1 With the awukening of the general practitioner 
to his responsibilities will come an increased cooperation with the 
health Hm»ctor^hich is bound to advance the standard of health 
among chrhh*n of school age and. also may suggest methods of health 
supervision of children prior to the beginning of school life. 

There exist in the public schools five chief litghways to health: 
Medical inspection, school hygiene, personal hygieuk physical train- 
ing, welfare work. Health direction must take cognisance of them alh 

The health director should be the officer to keep the physical needs 
of the child before the public and the educational authorities. He 
-should act as expert to the board of education, on questions of school 
hygiene and to the superintendent of schools upon medico-pedagog- 
ical problems. He should pass upon the physical fitness of candidates 
for the teaching force and should act as consultant to the director 
of physical training, .director of school lunches, and supw-visor 
of special classes, ft is office should be made the clearing, house 
for “special caaWl^nldi^n, where a property equipped child^study 
laboratory and a person skilled in the U9e of psychological tests may 
aid in properly classifying tliese children, after which they may be 
assigned <to. the proper schools— ropen-air schools, open-window, class* 
rooms, or schools for the mentally deficient. • >, 
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D. MEDIC Alt INSPECTION IN MASSACHUSETTS— CORRELATION OF 
WORK OF SCHOOL PHYSICIANS AND LOCAL AND STATE HEALTH 
OFFICERS. 


W. C. Hanson, M. IX, 

~4#»f«tant Secretory t \ianachu*etU Sfatc Boon! of Health, 

In a Massachusetts town with a population of about 10,000 inhabit- 
ants, including a school population of about 2,000, two physicians are 
employed by the school committee as medical inspectors, at a salary 
of $150 per year. To supplement the work of the physicians a school 
nurse is employed at a salary of $800. Although physicians and * 
nurse are alike responsible to the school committee, they conduct their 
work in such manner* as the} T deem proper, without any guidance or 
instructions from the committee. There is, ^ then, no supervision of 
the work on tire part of the school commit tee. v Moreover, neither the 
physicians nor the nurses are familiar with the work of the local 
health officials. 
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The school physician’s business is to exclude from i lie school pupils 
found to be physically or mentally unfit for work, and those known 
to have any communicable disease; the local health official's business 
is to discover the source of infection of any and all cases of communi- 
cable disease in the community, within or without the school, and to 
do all within his power t\prevent the spread of infection. 

The school pfiysician, so^ar as he is influenced at all, follows the 
idea of the school superintendent of carrying out the original course 
of work that was planned at the beginning of the school year, and 
does everything that he can to preyerit the school's being closed. The 
lqcal, health officer, on the other hand, when there is a case of scarlet 
fever «^r diphtheria, acting either with, or without the advice of the 
schoolv physician, closes the school through the power of the board of 
health to establish quarantine, and often unwisely and unnecessarily 
causes an interruption of the school curriculum. 

.Suppose, instead of the school physicians arid nurses being in the 
employ of the' school committees and having no official dealings with 
the board of health, the school and health inspection work is entirely 
in the hands of the local board of health, what then happens? 

" In a Massachusetts city with a population of about 104,000, in- 
cluding a school population of about 18,000, there are six school pl\y- 
sicians in thet employ of the board of health. Two nurses are also 
employed by the board to follow into the homes many of the children 
'^th defects or diseases discovered by the physician Each physi- 
cian ^pd nurse dbes praetically as he or she pleases, Vftfcs the school- 
houees and the homes of the pupils, and submits -his orUjier report at 
;iiM^jar intervals to theboardof health. The board 1 
printed or written instruct ions for the guidance of ejtl: 
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deal of interest in his work, the interest carrying him along in it, 
even for the small salary of $200 per year, so that he does for the city 
far more than he is paid for doing; whereas another physician does 
his work in an irregular fashion, taking little interest in it, partly 
because of the small salary, and submitting his reports only when 
requested, if at all. 

But there is one saving thing about the work as conducted in this ' 
city — each school physician must report at once to the board 6? 
health every case of communicable disease in the school and in the 
community wherein the school is located, for he acts not only as 
school physiciaiV'but as agent to the board of health. He has, how- 
ever, no idea of correlating the schpol and health work any more than 
has the board which employs him. 

From what has been said, therefore, it will be inferred that whether 
the school inspection work is con 4#4ed bv persons in the employ of 
the local school committee or the board of health it is not super- 
vised in the great majority of the cities and towns in the Common- 
. weiuth. This is a fact. ^ ; 

” What is the reason for this lack of definite supervision of the work 
of school physicians? The answer is, it would seem, the same as 
applies to all health work: Lack of sufficient interest and apprecia- 
tion on the part of the public as to the benefits that come from work 
of this sort if well done, andponsequently lack of money to stand- 
ardize and put the work oh a practical basis ’ . 

Fundamentally it makes little difference whether school or health 
officials control the 'medical inspection of school children. The first 
essential is a thorough and well -supervised system of school health 
work on the part of whichever board th$ local community in question 
sees fit to appoint. The second essential is a practical correlation of 
the school and community health work. What is preeminently needed 
in Massachusetts to-day is the bringing together of the local commu- 
nities in such a way as to make it impossible for ar^ single community 
not to knowwhat constitutes, in a place o£its size and characteristics, 
the best practical sort of school-inspection" work. 

Massachusetts is particularly fortunate in having associated with 
the State board, of health physicians whose chief business it is to 
assist the local health authorities and to instruct and inform them, i| 
necessary, on matters relating to the prevention of. disease. They 
r are, from the nature of ^ir position, their-training, and experience, 
competent to do just thatf-sort of thing which results in bringing 
together the health authorities of neighboring communities. That 
was why the Commonwealth^wanted their services. Haying ho 
autocratic powers over the local authori&s. and rfnndW «« ,th« A*. 
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preventing disease that can not be definitely stated by the words of 
any written statute. 

Into the hands of these men, therefore, whose duties already take 
them to the cities and the towns, could be put the supervision of the 
medical school inspection of the State. Just as now they advise with 
the health officers and boards, investigate conditions and make recom- 
mendations, so they could advise with the school .physicians, observe 
$heir methods and results,* nd by bringing to them definite expe- 
riences of similar communities with similar problems, incite that in- 
stinctive desire for high standards which comes so much more surely 
and vigorously by education than by legislation. 

State advisory supervision of school and community health wort 
for the Commonwealth of Massachusetts is in the interest of economy, 
and is both logical and practical. It will insure local supervision of 
the medical inspection of schools, regardless of whether that work 
is controlled by the school committee or the board of health. It will 
gradually* lead to a high and uniform standard of examination of 
the pupils throughout the Commonwealth ; it will preserve local inter- 
est and initiative in all health work; it .will permit local officials of 
the school and health boards to have such information in common 
as each needs, without duplication of wort, and it will bring the 
State educational and health authorities together on a problem that 
^ demands combined action in the interest of the public welfare. 


tr t 
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HL HYGIENE OF THE SCHOOL BUILBING. 


A. THE HYGIENIC CONSTRUCTION OF SCHOOIHOUSES FROM AH 
ARCHITECT’S STANDPOINT. 


:e\a» 


W. Q. Kllham, Boston. 



So much advance uas been made in the general matter of the 
hygienic construction of schoolhouses that it seems as if the last 
tford must have been said as far as the architects abe concerned. 
No longer is schoolroom air rebreathed by 50 pairs of lungs; the 
common drinking cuphas been replaced by the bubbling stream; 
dust, once the bugbear of janitors, has fled before the combination of 
bounded corners and vacuum cleaner ; the schoolroom is sunny, well 
lighted, warmed . to a uniform temperature, and, in fact, almost 
sSriUMd by the various devices calculated to conserve the health of 
^chers ~ahd The city schoolhouse of to-day, compared with 

tba^^ tblifefalmpst a perfect structure. 

dustless building is 
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their complicated equipment, the construction of these buildings 
brings a formidable load on the helpless taxpayer. How .many of 
the requirements of these buildings are fads, and how many are in 
the class of things really worth while ? 

About the most important single item of schoolhou.- > expense, both 
-in construction and maintenance, is that of heating ami ventilation. 
Ihe laws of Massachusetts and many othei^JStates provde that no 
new sehoolhouse shall be occupied until after the installation of ap- 
paratus capable of delivering 'at least 30 cubic feet of warmed out- 
side air per minute to each occupant. In a large building this can 
only be satisfactorily accomplished by providing a ponderous ar- 
rangement of boilers, fans, ducts, and uptakes which suck into the 
building the vivifying air from out of doors, draw it through and 
over steam coils which rob it not only of every particle of moisture, 
but also of whatever freshness it ever possessed, then, sometime^ 
after attempting to restore the moisture by a “humidifier” or “air 
washer,” deliver it cooked, devitalized, and sterile to the children, 
who take it as a substitute for the winds of 'heaven. This sort of 
v air is the present supply for not only schoolrooms and assembly 
halls, but even of gymnasiums The successful working of a 
“ plenum system ” ns above described depends absolutely on the out- 
side windows being kept closed, as otherwise the air would forsake 
its* prescribed path in each room from the inlet register via 40 pairs 
of lungs to the outlet and immediately find an exit by the nearest 
opening. • 


In mv young days I attended a public school which had been built 
in the year 1874 and was regarded as a model of all thfct a school- 
house ought to be, but the' subject of ventilation had at^hat time not 
been seriously considered bv‘ architects. A hot-air register in the 
floor, with a wooden ventilating duct about a foot square, was then 
considered a very up-to-date arrangement. When the air of the 
schoolroom in winter got to ap impossible point, our progressive 
teacher would order a girl to the piano, open all the windows, and • 
put us through a standing series of exercises done to lively music, 
until refreshed and invigorated w e sat down for "another go at the 
books. The pupils of this room had the cobwebs cleared out of their 
rams by drafts of -real outside air, and thsvc icas no expense about 
it. To-day a 20-room schoolbuildsig of ordinary plan, costing, say, 
$110,000, lias to cover 900 morels rare feet and contain perhaps 
40,000 more cubic feet, on account of space devoted to vertical lines 
ofstackdT These stacks, built of brick or othqr fireproof, materials, 
together with the horizontal ducts, cost perhaps $10,000. The cost ‘ 
of the plenum-system over direct heating apparatus in such a build- \ 
^ khout $6,000. The extra consumption of coal ml gh t h» . " 
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variously estimated, but probably amounts to not less than 75 or 100 
tons per yesr. 

Experiments with open-air classes have perhaps not yet demon- 
strated that perfection hus been attained, but the testimony in general 
shows that pupils in these rooms make a great advance both mentally 
and physically. It seems to me that much school work, especially of 
the kind done in "study hours,” could be profitably carried on in 
rooms built with windows only on one side so as to eliminate drnfts, 
and made to open the entire size of the brick opening, and kept open, 
the extreme cold in winter possibly being tempered by direct steam 
Coils. Recitations and blackboard work could be conducted in abso- 
lutely open rooms on the roof, made with glass sides to close when 
the wind is too strong. . . 

I am conscious that what I have s'ni <Fmnv seem weak, reactionary, 
and absurd to those familiar with the problems of school operation! 
Under the prevailing laws indirect ventilation to the extent of 30 
cubic feet per minute per person is obligatory, and probably rightly 
so, for in working with open windows the personal element plays 
, perhaps too prominent a part Hnd the' difficulty of supervise* be- 
comes too great. But if it is possible to give the children invigorat- 
ing air and incidentally reduce the^normotis cost of. school house con- 
struction, I believe tlie matter is worthy of investigation, and the 
gratitude of parents and taxpayers will await the successful 
investigator. 


fS', 




B. VENTILATION AND RECIRCULATION. 

I.itiikb H. Crura. New York. X. V. 

W e are now able to account for the prevalent acute dissatisfaction 
with ventilatipn. For example, such men as Dr. John W. Brannan 
and .Dr. W. Gilman Thompson are saying that the more perfect 
the system, the worse the results in the great New York hospitals 
under their charge. We now see that the trouble does not rest pri- 
marily either with the ventilating apparatus nor with its operation. 
The trouble is that we hygienists have set up false standards. We 
have said: “ Give each pupil 1,800 cubic feet of outdoor unbreathed 
air per hour.” We now know that the important thing is neither the 
quantity nor the history of the air, but its condition. We have 
striven for absolute evenness of temperature, -although we know well 
that variation in temperature is a necessary elen^nt in vasometer 
stimulation. We have been extreme in our. endeavors to avoid air 
that Jias already been used. ■ . 

pur standards is due to our discovery that the 
of ir illation is imt *11 iv)ia+ 
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M*r\ os the body in two more or less overlapping groups of ways — K)nc 
. elates to the gaseous exchanges of the body, the other relates pri- 
marily to heat control. * 

In order that the gas exchanges of the body should be perfectly 
performed, .it is necessary that the air be pure. i. e.. practically in 
those proportions usually found in nature. 

On the other hand, the heat control of the body is influenced, by 
the condition of the atmosphere in which the body is immersed. 
Ibis is exceedingly variable, and the problem of ventilation is to- 
bring about the best conditions of air. In other words, ventilatipn 
seeks to control the conditions of the atmosphere in which the body i% 
> immersed. p f her than to control its composition : because its compo- 
sition is practically stnble and needs no attention, while its condition 
is exceedingly changeable as well as important. 

The ideal ventilation for a school building consists in recirculating* 
.and properly conditioning its contained air; We have now arrived 
at such a knowledge of ventilation that it is possible to have indoors 
and practically all the time thpse conditions which are found out of 
doors only when nature is at her best. Man has at last accomplished 
with reference to the air he breathes and in which he is enveloped 
what he learned to do years ago with reference to the water he 
drinks — have .it at its best all the time. 


C. AIR WASHING AS A MEANS OF OBTAINING CLEAN AIR IN BUILDINGS. 

Olorch t\ Wmri'i.K nml Mki.viu*: C Wiiiitlk. IIh rvnrd Uu I verity .. 

Clean air in riiotion and of proper temperature and humidity w 
necessary to indoor “com fort. City air at the street level is dirty. At 
higher levels it is cleaner. Air at the fifty-seventh story of the Wool- 
worth; Building in Xew York was found to contain 27.000 particles of 
dust per cubic foot as compared with nearly ten times as mnnyHt the 
street level. There was a similar decrease in the numbers of bacteria ’ 
and molds. ' ^ 

If dirty air is taken into a building through a badly located intake, 
it nnllifies the effect* of the ventilating system. Where it is impossi- 
ble to secure a supply of clean air. the purification of the air supply 
hv washing is recommended. This process is like nature’s process 
of atmospheric cleansing by rain. Tests of air washers used in Bos^ 
ton showed them* to have an efficiency of about 75 per cent, but that. 
higher efficiencies are possible. 

Experiments at the gymnasium of the Y. Sf. C. A. college in 
Springfield, Mass., showed the pradiciibility of using air over and 
igg: the air fcetn# washed iand rettiim^l to the rodhas, *.Bucli>ir* 
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as outside kir after washing. The advantage of recirculation lies 
in the saving of heat, which at Springfield was found to be upward 
of 40 per cent during winter weather. This lower cost of hating 
makes it possible to circulate larger volumes of air and increase 
indoor comfort. Air washing also removed bacteria, epithelial Scales 
derived from the skin, and odors. 

V 


D., THE HYGIENE OF THE JANITOR. 

f \ 
IIOMKB II. SfcERl.EY, 

President for ra Ktote Teacher *' CvUegc, Cedar Fall*, Joiea . 

A 

The sanitation of the schoolhouse depends upon the school Jboard. 
the teachers, and .the jahitor. The janitor is the servant of the pub- 
lic, and as such should lie diligent in so conducting his part of the 
business as to conserve the welfare of the pupils. At the same time, 
the janitor is helpless in his endeavor unless he is granted the coop- 
eration and the sympathy of the school board and the teachers. Ceiv 
tain preliminaries in construction, in environment, in appreciation 
of service, and in knowledge of the values of sanitation are essential 
to give the janitor a reasonable chance for success. Without these 
necessary conditions tli* janitor can' not maintain satisfactorv stand- 
ards. and will gradually lose his disposition to seek improvement 
and develop excellence in all kinds of cleanliness. 

There must be a sanitary environment for every schoolhouse ltefore 
there. can he a permanence of sanitary conditions in the building 
^itself. Many sehoolhouses an 1 so unfortunately located, the streets 
and the highways approaching them are in such an unfavorable con- 
dition as to cleanliness, that \t is impossible to pass over (befit and 
enter the schoolhouse without producing unhygienic conditions. To 
better these conditions is the task of the school board. 

The work of the janitor consists in keeping the building immacu- 
lately clean. This means that dust must be constantly removed from 
the walls, the floors, and the furniture of the building in its every 
part. Prevention Is always easier than cleaning. Keeping the dirt 
out .of the j building is of more helpful importance than removing 
it after it is in.' Janitor housekeeping includes the cleaning of 
blackboards, the cleaning of floors, and the removal of everything 
that should not exist tinder sanitary regulations. Sweeping with 
brooms is not to be commended as a complete process of securing 
hygienic conditions, since thereby dust is developed and scattered 
everywhere to the detriment of all concerned. Methods should be 
.Adopted that suppress the stirring of the dust that gets into a room 
y*t enable what is fopnd there to be remove*! without. 'undue ' 
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* w great improvements on other method^ in existen/e, but it is not 
likely tliatMhese systems can be universally adoptofl. Besides, the 
vacuum systems are unable to remove mfich dirt tMt adheres to the 
floor, walls, and furniture. Water rem/ins the raoit valuable cleans- 
ing agency. Wiping floors, furnitmrfe, and eve/ walls with clean 
water. and a woolen cloth for A m*£ gives the /lost permanent hy- 
gienic results. Clean water^r^better than/feoapy water or any 
equivalent preparation,^hcCause it leaves gb residue and gives a 
wholesome effec(^*pCh the atmosphere otJ&k room. The only com- 
mendable use for a broom or a brushes as a preliminary agent,' to 
take up tjie coarser particles whicjKmay have been dropped on the 
floor by the pupils; wiping witfi water is the final dependence in 
completing the work necessary to be done. • 

It is well known that tjj/educated and the trained representatives 
of the people do not ye^icknowledge and believe that the principles 
of school hygiene an/worth while. Even the scholar is not neces- 
sarily a hygienist yf any remarkable extent., 'intelligence and clean- 
\lines8 do hot nejifesarily go together. %gard for knowledge and 
ard fmi health aPTbot associated factors in’ civilization. C3hse- 
quently cmmnies, public buildings, private homes, hotels, and iW 
taiirunftsjtiSr generally the most flagrant viohitors of the simplest laws 
of hvgienq. It is therefore very difficult to get public attention to' 
the necessities of school hygiene. The janitor dees not receive the 
impression that a hygienic sclioolhouse is required, and an indifferent 
public entourages him to be careless, indolent, and even unfavorable. 
It is possible that laws requiring suitable standards will be of some 
benefit ; it is possible that earnest and interested teachers can be of 
much influence; but-, after all, a higher degree of intelligence and of 
appreciation for scientific results must be brought to the conscious- 
neffio^the masses of the people To-day the States are sending out 
representa tive s to help the masses of the people to a better 
nd of agricultu*j to a better success in animal industry, to the 
making of more wealth and prosperity in business; but whendt comcfl* 
to human health, Jiuman happiness physically, human progress in 
caring for human life, but few such experts are employed and but ' 
little instruction is given. 1 ' 


£. THE IDEAL SCHOOL SITE. 

* WnLtiAM H. Brain cw), 

inoAttwL Bottcn, Atom. 

The essential sanitary problems of a' school are : To provide a plaoe 
where, instruction may be given with the minimum of fatigue and 
qtrain for pupils §nd teachers, and to provide hygienic cdltditions for. : 
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the necessary accessories, such us corri«lors. toilets, playrooms and 
play grounds. - * 

The question as to h/>w these problems ore affected by the site may 
be discussed under the following heads, arranged as nearly as pos- 
sible in the order of their importance: (1) Exposure to light ; (2) 
surroundings; (3) space; (4) access; (5) proper conditions of soil. 
While the arrangement of heads is intended to lx? in the order of 
their importance, it may- often happen /that the advantages to lx? 
gained are so great linger one of the less important heads, and the 
difference under the more import ant head so slight, that a considers# 
tion naturally of lesser importance may he the cause of the final 
selection of the site. 


1. Exposure to light.— The first purpose of the school is instruction. 
Tin* first need of instruction rooms is light, for the use of the eyes 
and apparatus. Light must I >e in abundance and without glare. 
Sunlight should reach all instruction rooms, and others so far. as 
possible. Long-continued, hot sunlight is not desirable in classrooms. 
The desirability of exposure for classrooms is in the following order: 
Easterly, southerly, westerly. For large buildings a site permitting 
of the major axis running northeast and southwest is most desirable. 
Classrooms should have the easterly and southerly exp4bure; assem- 
bly hall and accessories, westerly and northerly exposures. If the 
site ^rovules^ufficient exposure to light, the circulation of uir will 
probably be sufficient. 

2. Surrounding *. — These should enhance, not detrac^ There should 
be nothingrLipisy or noisome. Light apd quiet should not be im- 
paired. Beauty has positive hygienic value, by soothing und*stimu- 
lating the mind. 

3. Space , — The space must be sufficient to allow of low buildings — 
generally two stories, and never more than three stories, except in 
crowded city districts. 


There should be open playground space amounting to from 30 to 
50 square feet per pupil. Other needs, such i as school gardens, athletic 
fields, etc,, should be considered, A southerly sloping hillside is many 
times tdesirtible. Substitutes for accessary space may be found in 
* adjacent niuricipaj grounds or even in quiet side streets. 


4, Access , — The site should lx» central to the district served. This 
may be^ question of transportation rather than geography. Tho 
site should not be exposed to the noise and danger of contiguous rail- 
road or street ear lines, or main automobile thoroughfares, 

5. Conditions of tfo^.^Iust^gvicle for a dry bidding. This is 
generally more a matter, of expend than *of actual, soil. A well- 
drained site with, if possible, a sand^Or gravel subsoil is desirable. 
I* rural and town schools tl%e range of choice is generally sufficient 

■MMrr: 
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to provide a suitable locatft.n. I» older towns and in cities more 
important considerations may make wise the expenditure necessary 
to develop a poor site. 


IV. OPEN-AIR SCHOOLS. 


A. OPEN-AIR SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE. 

John II. Van Pelt, 

Architrcf, Xctr Vo/*, X, r 

Unlike the architecture of the ordinary school, where ’experiment 
has prescribed the type, open-air schools have not yet ban built and 
tried out. Ferryboats have been adapted to the purpose, open-air 
schoolrooms have been, built or altered from old schoolrooms as 
minor parts of buildings, roofs covered and uncovered have been 
used, hut the complete school, planned in all its details toward the one 
end, and of an advanced type, is yet to come. 

In describing the ideal conditions to which I think such a school 
dio.ild conform, I have in mind a type slightly less radical than a 
• school entirely out of doors with little more than a roof, hut some- 
thing considerably more open than what has been styled the low- 
temperature school. In other words, I propose a building so con- 
structed that the air in all parts of rooms where the children remain 
will be e&ntinmilly replaced by outdoor air that has only sojourned 
a few seconds within the limits of the building, vet not a building 
♦ that, is entirely without heat. 

The ground ior such a school should lie sandy or gravelly without 
too much clay, so as to preclude a humid condition in the entering 
air. It should be protected from the wind by pine, spruce, or other 
trees suitable for screening; but these. trees slioidd not be too close to 
the building and should not east a shade upon it. City schools should 
be so situated that sun will not be cut off from them by adjacent sky- 
scrapers. This is also important, because the high .buildings of our 
later construction cause concentrated air currents that would render 
work in an open-air school almost impracticable by blowing papers 
and nmterinl about and forcing dust and dirt up and through the 
school. Exposed conditions,’ such its Riverside Drive in New York 
City, would be objectionable, rendering it difficult to protect the 
schoolrooms from.yiojent storms, 

The orientation of the school should .be such thlCC sun will enter 
all dnssrooms during** part of any day in tlfTyear This is esp* 

. .daily important in such rooms as study rooms, where the children 
. sojourn for a jwotracted' period. V v ’ mm. . /-■ 
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Toilets are to be placed so that odors can not reach the open class- 
rooms. An insanitary condition of this kind will become particularly 
objectionable in warm weather. 

It is essential that the plan be so arranged that, all classrooms, 
study rooms, the auditorium, and wherever the children sojourn, 
shall have ventilation on two or more sides; to fulfill conditions 
properly, the room should be open on at least two sides that are 
opposite to each other. An open gallery is advantageous. 

General plans may be divided into three classes-*-the U or H plan, 
where the wings are about open courts; the T or star plan, where the 
wings radiate from a center; and the inclosed court plan. The last 
named *is not. so good, and all ptyns should so inclose the courts that 
the latter are open on at least one side, which is not the north. This 
is to insnre the entrance of the sun into all parts of the court during 
some part of the day. ^ 

I see no objection to a building three stories high above basement, 
or even higher, if means of ascent can be provided. Open galleries 
and open staircases are good, provided they are* protected from snow 
and sleet;" A great advantage is that children passing between the 
cold rooms do n6t undergo a sudden change of temperature. Snow 
and ioe are {particularly dangerous in the staircases. 

Placing classrooms on the ground floor is objectionable because of 
^the dust and odors from the street and the general impurity of the 
air. 

Overhanging cornices are good, because they afford protection 
from rain for the open wihdowsy but on the top floor they cast a 
shadow. A glass cornice, like a marquise, might bo extended at the 
.top of the building, or such protection might be constructed over each 
of the large windqws. 


P* . 
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The auditorium should be so situated that it can be thrown entirely 
open. It may be convenient to have it arranged so that it can be 
closed for special exercises when visitors are present. 

Classroom windows must be so arranged that any . side from which 
comes a heavy driving storm or a drifting mist can be closed. In 
such schools as the Providence school, one of the first open-air schools 
of the country, tinged windows were tried. They have not been 
found ^advantageous as pivoted sash dividing the window into three 
parts, tfttmpper half of the lower sash opening in, so that it projects 
above the head of a full<grown person. Such sash, somewhat in- 
dined to tiie outside, form a protection from slanting rain, throwing 
the water out of the Building. Double-hung windows are possible, 
running up. into podcets in thejiead of the window and below the 
siH of ^ window 'above, bo as to l#ve the eUtire opening free. 
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. The .v • somewhat diffifcult- to operate £hd do not afford any 
protection. 

Classrooms may have the floor warmed. This would slightly tem- 
per the air and keep the children’s feet from becoming cold, tending 
to dry them if they had not come to school' with rubbers. Wood 
floors are good to walk on. as they are not too hard, and very durable; 
but ram, snow, and dampness soak into them and are objectionable! 
Linoleum* is good, especially if if can be cemented down. It wears 
out^rafher easily and is therefore expensive. Composition floors are 
somewhat expensive, but come within a possible range of prices. 

Coat rooms should be well ventilated, but kept reasonably wanned 

about (55° Fahrenheit. This will appear quite warm to- the pupils 
' coming from the classrooms and halls, and a higher - temperature 
would be uncoin fortable before the smaller children could succeed in 
adjusting their clothes. It may be suggested that coat rooms could 
be omitted, in that the children wear about the same clothing in the 
classroom that they, do out of doors. If they have to come to school 
through snow and storm, their outer wraps should be taken off-and 
dry wraps put on, and I believe it would be better to provide a proper 
place to keep such wraps, allowing the damp ones to dry. ' 
Furthermore, exceptional cases occur where fragile or anemic 
children suffer from, time to time from the cold; the wanned cloak- 
room offers an excellent place where their vitality may catch up. 
Limited space may force wardrobes in the classroom, in which case a 
wanned room for recuperation should be provided on each floor. 

Toilets must necessarily be warmed, as the children have to remove 
some of their clothes, and in very cold .weather plumbing pipes 
would freeze. A temperature of 60° to 65° is ample. Anything 
higher than this would be bad. Toilet rooms should be screened to r 
prevent insects from entering through the open windows. 

In spite of the fact that such a school is open and a considerable 
amount of heat lost, the fact that the average temperature of the 
building is kept so much lower than is ordinarily- the case will prob- 
ably cause a slight saving in coaJ*over the usual type of schoolhouse. 
Hot-water systems can not be used, owing to the danger that pipes 
and radiators may freeze. Hot air is useless, as it can not be con- 
trolled in such a building. Steam and water vapor are therefore the 
only possible means of heating, and water vapor is hardly effective 
enough under the conditions that usually obtain. ( - 

Tii® acoustics in .such a -ouilding-play an exceedingly -important 
role. In an auditorium, they must receive special study, as the open' 
windows supply the equivalent ol total absolution, and, furthermore, 
all v. ; extenor sounds .to. penetrate. This would make speaking in 
the room mote dead) and in th« noisy quartersof .a city, exterior 
'>V:* . XY'i - fi 
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sounds would become predominant. In the -classroom, the question" 
becomes quite important. Where classrooms are opj>osite each pther, 
ncross a somewhat narrow court, the sound might be thrown from a 
wall opposite the windows over to the opposite room. In certain 
cases, a glass screen could be built in front of the windows, deflecting 
the travel of the sound to some extent, without permitting light to 
penetrate the room. 

In the matter of light, the general color of the classrooms should 
be Jhat of the ordinary room, except that it must be kept in mind 
that too light a wall reflecting a glare from the snow on a winter's 
tUy would be trying. As a much larger quantity of light will prob- 
ably penetrate the rooms than ordinarily enters a classroom haviug 
glass areas of only 20 to 25 per cent of the floor area, the walk of 
the room might advantageously l>e somewhat darker. 



B. VITALIZING SCHOOL CHILDREN. 

Waltkr W. Roach. M. I)., riillmleh'lijii. Pa. 

At the Alexander Dallas Bache School, in September. 1012. we de- 
cided to study the effect of low- temperature classroom work on the 
educational processes of the children. Two groups of normal third- 
grade pupils were available for the test : one group occupying a room 
heated and ventilated in the usual manner, and the others. witlv the 
consent of their parents, all through the winter in a classroom with 
the windows wide open. Both groups of children followed the regu- 
lar school program, and we observed their work carefully. 

\ The windows of the one room were kept constantly down from the 
top and np from the bottom, and the room was cut off from the regu- 
lar heating -plant of the building. The ordinary desks w f ere removed, 
and replaced with chair desks which could easily be moved by the 
pupils themselves to clear the floor space for frequent physical exer- 
cises. As cold weather, a pproaehed the 'children were provided 
with woolen sweaters, worsted caps, soft woolen blankets, and 'knitted 
woolen gloves.. Thus their lower extremities ware protected frpm the 
cold floor with no disturbance of the circulation. 

Week by week.during the fall and winter and spring we weighed 
and examined these pupils, watched their study and their play, and 
compared their scholarship with that of the children in the warm-air 
Worn. The children from both rooms came from the same kind of 
bOmes.so that the test was as fair and as accurate' and searching as 
might have be$n expected,. we found at the.end that the 
^ had gained on an average more thap 

room:? : They kept 
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wholly free from edicts, and were much more regular in attendance^ 
than the others. 

The experiment was not fnade primarily to prove that fresh a ir is 
gVgd for healthy normal children in school. In these days the gospel 
of sunshine and pure air is accepted and ought to need ltttle preach- 
ing. Many school boards do not, however, practice the doctrine that 
their members believe in and preach. The average schoolroom is 
maintained at too high a temperature, and ventilation as a rule is 
poor. • 

To conclude: The beneficial' effect of open windows on the health 
and scholastic progress of pupils can be attributed t£ the following; 

Volumes of pure, fresh', -cool air roll into the room with none of> 
the vital qualities impaired Inartificial handling. 

Natures proper proportion of -moisture is mixed with this atmos- 
phere and nature’s variation is a beneficial changed Ventilating en- 
gineers Inne made the iniMitke of trying to establish a norm and stick- 
ing to it. * .? 

- y ^ 

C. RESOLUTIONS ON OPEN-AIR SCHOOLS. 

«Ailo|)te»l hy the Fourth Iuteriintimm) Omgr ckx on School Hygiene, Aug. 2 9 r 

mm ' - 4 . ‘ . 

II hcrew* Nearly a million tuberculous- childish or children 
strongly disported to tuberculosis are ‘attending onr public schools 
a^ there is hardly accomntodation for 1,500 to receive instruction 
in the open air. and— 

HVim’tfi, The congress is convinced that the open-ain^chool is one 
of the mo>t powerful agents in th?*prevention and efire of tubercu- 
losis. and it has been further demonstrated that neatly all climatic 
conditions. 'providing the air is dust free, lend themselves to the 
prevention of tuberculosis in the predisposed and the care of the 
afflicted, and — 

lrfowflw, Statistics show that there are not nearly enough hospital 
and .sanatorium accommodations' for adults and children afflicted 
with pulmonary tuberculosis or children suffering with tuberculous 
joint or bone disease, and — 

’^VheirdK It has been demonstrated in New York and other cities 
thap discarded vessels, lend themselves admirably to^ transformation 
into ^jearvround hospitals and sanatoria for consumptive adults, 
sanatoria fol* children afflicted with joint and other types of tuber- 
culosis, and intaypen-air schools for tuberculous, aneinic, and nervous 
children; be 

Itesolve^Thtkt the Fourth International Congi'ess on School B^- 
8^® Gpx^rmten^ to place it the ~ ~ 
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^ips and cruisers as possible, to be anchored according to their size 
& *** rivers or at the seashore, and to be utilized by the respective com- 

munities t open-air schools, sanatorium schools, sanatorium schools 
forxhildren, or hospital-sanatoria for adults; be it further— 
Reaolvtd, That the congress expresses its. appreciation to the 
Italian Government of the example it has given by consecrating three 
C r of its men-of-war to the combat of tuberculosis; be # it further— 

Resolved , That this congress expresses the sincere wish that other 
Governments may follow the example of Italy; and be it finally- 
Resolved , That copies of these resolutions be presented to.tbe 
American and other Governments represented at this congress. 


V. ORAL HYGIENE. 


A. -OBJECTS OF THE NATIONAL MOUTH HYGIENE ASSOCIATION. 

W. 0. Ebebsole, 

Stvretiiy-Trmnirer, Clrvelant, Ohio. 

' First. To teach the importance of healthy mouths to the health. 
Strength, and beauty of the individual. 

v -Second. To teach methods which will change the conditions in the. 
public schools so that danger to both teachers and pupils from dis- 
ease will be no greater than that outside the schoolroom. To en- 
deavor to have the public thoroughly appreciate the value of the 
service rendered by the putflic-school teachers of the land, to create 
a sentiment for the paying of salaries commensurate with the service 
rendered and the risks Assumed by them. 

Third. To teach how’to properly care for the mouth, including 
^advice as to the use of tooth pastes, powders, and brushes. ■ 

Fourth. To teach the people the proper kind of food to use and the 
- manner of masticating, bo that the teeth may become strong and the 
. mouth healthy. 

. : Fifth. To teach the people to know and understand the value of 

||V dental service and to instruct them how to command^ 

7 -.Sixth. To teach the public to shun people with diseased or dirty 
x mouths. (One dirty or diseased mouth in a room where ail other 
mouths are qjean will fill the air in a few minutes with disease germs 
produce the, disease in the others. As proof of this, consider 
‘ diphtheria,' scarlet fever, measles, and man^oflier 

^^ : di80*ses areTnpimunicated from one person to another.) 

establishment and maintenance of inedi- 
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Eighth. To do these things by an endless-chain system of securing 
members and ooworkers for the National Mouth Hygiene Associa- 
tion, who will not only pledge themselves to employ mouth-hygiene ■ 
methods personally, but will also pledge themselves to make a faithful 
effort to secure five others who will become members of the associa- 
tion, making like pledges to follow mouth-hvgiene methods and 
secure other members. 

Ninth. To establish junior auxiliaries to the National Mouth 
Hygiene Association among the school children of the country, for 
the purpose of arousing their interest in our campaign. 


B. METHODS OF SPREADING THE .ORAL HYGIENE PROPAGANDA. 

U&o&tu: F. Bi'rJbe, Detroit, MWh, 

Those who plead for universal oral hygiene are practically preach- 
ing a new doctrine. The great mass of human beings, those whom 
it is, most necessary to reach, have never heard of it. Nor are they 
keen for the news. They are already bored to death with all the 
new prenclunents that have been thrust upon them during the past 
few years. The great humanitarian wave tlmt has been rolling larger 
and larger has touched them again and again, not only to bring 
them relief, but to urge new efforts and impose new obligations upon 
them. 

It is a matter of education among the high and the low, the wise 
and th% foolish. But education, even of the most superficial kind, 
is a slow process. How shall we send out the news into the high- 
ways and byways? IIow let the fathers and mothers know that 
often their children are frail and sickly, because they are ill-nourished, 
in spite of plenty of food? How allow them that malnutrition fa 
directly due to the wrecked tqeth, the black ugly stumps, foul and 
diseased, that might have been white and sound, supplying the 
"l&eanfi that nature provided for the proper mastication of food and 
the resultant well-nourished ^xxlv? 

There is much criticism in our day of the press. How much or 
how litfie of it is deserved I do not know, but I do know that there 
is no power so overwhelming, so far-reachiug, so swift and penetrat- 
ing as this power ojf the press. The papers reach all the people all 
the time. 

To the newspapers I can not. give too large a share of the credit 
for the success of our movement in Detroit and Michigan. Intelli- 
gent andpsympathetic reports of the efforts being made by sofiieof 
• the dentists to save the children in this regard were given in the 
n^wa wdmnns j interyieyrs pn the ne^d and thebest methods of 
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ing it wei^ used; editorials setting 'forth the meaning of this special 
phase of the big humanitarian impulse were printed in all the papers. 

• Moreover, there were the Sunday feature stories, with- their stink- 
ing headlines across the entire page, and illustrated tcfshow graph- 
ically bo\v terrible a thing the neglected mouth mny Income. 

I should say that no scheme for spreading the doctrine and ex- 
tending the prnctice of nrnMivgiene was ideal without lectures. 
Well-delivered, popularly treated, illustrated lectures will carry the 
message to hundreds who otherwise would l>e unrenched. In Detroit 
the federation of ’Women’s Clubs Inis for years maintained a series 
of winter lectures given evenings in the sc hfitol houses, in, the social 
centers and settlements, and in the various clubs organized among 
the and' women of the working classes. There is such a strong 
penchant for organization of every soil and kind in our day that- 
it is an easy matter to find groups of people gathered for an evening's 
diversion. If you can teach them n new lesson pleasurably they will 
listen. The story of what ruin a neglected mouth may work is not 
without its dramatic possibilities. ^ 

Lectures, inaction of the tecthVtiTl^ioal children by dentists, 
clinics, as. mqj^Buul as well advertised^s^ossible, always with the 
hacking of th^pre&s and their coojx>pation in printing stories— tliese 
are the media through which the child niVy be helped and saved from 
the tragedy of a wrecked, diseased. and disense-producing mouth. 


'■ ' 
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C. CONTROL OF DENTAL CARIES IN SCHQOL CHILDREN. 

I*. B. Mct.'VLt.Ol’HH. 

Chief of the Ih-ntal Dtilelou, Bureau of Health, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The 4 undefined though expressed policy pf the oral hygjfme propa- 
ganda has been to instill into the popular mind the- belief that file 
care of the teeth, such ns may la; practiced at home, will prevent 
dental caries. 

The futility of this teaching becomes apparent after consideration 
of the forces instrumental in producing decay. Like other organs, 
the teeth urea product of the nutritional supply. Wien this^s in- 
adequate the teeth show the effect, mid their resultant incomplete 
development is not remedied by the toothbrush. _/ 

Miller proved that the active cause of caries is the acid secretion 
of, microorganisms in the main lactic atid fermentation. ' More recent 
investigations tend to show that caries is prevalent when the char- 
acter of the salivary secretion is favorable for the growth of- the 
acid producing bacteria. V 

*’/it fallows, by deduction, that the theory of a perfect nutrition^ 
btdahch is fundainentally the secret if prevention of (MriesT Im, 

fe. Sr JVv. 
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adequate nutriment during the developmental period remits in in- 
complete enamel formation, and after eruption of the teeth the 
saliva, influenced by the character of the diet, hastens decalcification. 

1 lie .school .dental clinic is offered as a definite measure for control 
midway between adequate nutrition ns a municipal pi-oblem and 
oral hygiene as the latter is now preached. 

Clinical evidence shows that certain permanent teeth are decayed 
at 1, 2, and 3 years after eruption, or at 7. 8. and 9 years of age, 
because these .particular teeth are incompletely deveioped at the 
l inie. f>f eruption. In them are 'minute crevices providing lodg- 
ment for the acid-producing bacteria. The first requisite, therefore, 
is that these natural imperfections shall be artificially repaired, and 
tor this condition the only known remedy is filling. 

The first permanent, molars are four — two lower and two upper 

erupting buck of the last temporary molar, which is the fifth tooth 
from the median line on each side of each jaw. The development of 
the-e sixth year molars liegins at the eighth month of prenatal 
life; calcification of the enamel is complete at about the fifth year; 
they erupt, as stated, at « yeafs; while the toots attain their full 
growth in the tenth yfcnr. Nor? only is the development of these 
Jeeth influenced by maternal environmeuf before birth, but their 
subsequent development occurs during that jieriod of infancy and 
early childhood when mortality is greatest. Since inferior food*is 
supplied to both inftuits and children in city districts, development 
is hound to Ge extremely poor. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
after tabulating examinations which we have npide of 9,953 children . 
of elementary school age, we find 23,325 first permanent molars lost 
or decayed, or that of these four teeth nearly three to a child are 
decayed. __ 

Man is most susceptible tdflfeal caries during that period of -life 
compassed by the elementary Mool age. It is therefore during this 
time that dental service is of greatest value. The first permanent 
..molars require this service -two to age of all the other permanent 
teeth combined. Sifnple cavities in these teeth- can be filled in frotn 
.15 minutes to j hour; cavities involving the pulp in thesfe' teeth reqitite 
aboui 5 horn’s to n tooth witlyyisits'cotering several days. 

£ We assume at the outset to be responsible for the control of dental * 
Varies in every child examined, with’ the single proviso that the 
patient make the nmhber of pats required, in order that a discharge 
may ^gilify that all -the work indicated by the first examination has 
been complied. Patients are discharged for.from six .fncuitbs to one * 
year. . ft . . 

'fhe task of obtaining -control- offlines' is not nearly so formidable 
M 4- .may. seem, $venty dentists can obtain control ofdentab caries 
in 300,000 school children in five years. T^^ stateinent is basefi u^ohv 
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the number of patients treated and the number of operations actually 
performed in one year in our dispensaries. It is is misleading in this 
respect, namely, that the number of 3ischarges does not equal the 
number, of new patients recorded.'^' It does, however, indicate what 
caii be done. It also makes patent this fact, that to claim control 
th&t can be attested means' that in each year the discharges must 
approximately equal the number of examinations made, and that the - 
policy must provide for the enforced attendance of the child until 
disrliarged. 

As for brushing the teeth, we insist upon it as a sanitary measure, 
as we would the . bath, but we do not share the general belief that the 
toothbrush will prevent dental caries. 

Next to adequate nutrition, mastication is the greatest develop- 
mental agent. Mastication is also the greatest cleansing agent arid* 
only sound* teeth will be used. Children’s teeth need only to be 
properly filled and made regular, and even green stain will disappear 
with this treatment and proper diet. 


It is an accepted fact, recognized by ophthalmologists everywhere, 
that changes occur in the eyes of cliildren during the period of their 
school life, of which the most prominent symptom is a steadily .pro- 
gressive development of nearsightedness. As definitely formulated by 
the late Prof. Dufour: (1) In all schools the number of shortsighted 
pupils increases from class to class. (2) The average degree of short- 
sightedness increases from class to class. ’ (3) The number of short-. 
, sighted pupils increases with the increase in school demands. 

This form of myopia is dependent upon a relaxation of the tissues 
which give form to the eyeball, resulting in a gradual stretching of 
the globe itself. It is not dependent upon constitutional weakness; 
neither is it due to had sanitary environment It is not merely an 
abnormal, phase of development which is fortuitous in its manifesta- 
tion' It is & logical sequence of conditions which may be recognized 


-VI. CONSERVATION OF VISION. 


A. SIGHT SAVING AND BRAIN BUILDING 

V. Pahk Lewis, M. D., Buffalo, N. Y 
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There aretwo obvious and logical remedies: (1) Believe the ex- ; 

cessive focal strain of the astigmatism or other abnormal refractive j 

condition by suitable glasses. (2) Conduct school studies in such 
u way that close work on books or with pencil and pen* is abandoned . *| 

or reduced to such limited references as would seen to be absolutely ! 
necessary. * . 

We aie destroying the eyes of a large number of school children 
by the burden of continuous near work to which they are subjected. 

At the first appearance of beginning shortsightedness these children 
should be segregated from the others in special classes in which they 
are taught* without books. Measures may be employed for such 
children in which the building up of the brain, the training of the 
mind in dear, accurate, and quick thinking, the government of the 
will, and li®^ v dopment of all of those facukies which we consider 
to constiturPThe education of the individual can be accomplished at 
least.as effectively, as rapidly, and as. certainly with a fat less depend- 
ence upon the printed page than has heretofore been considered 
necessary. In other words, lq^ us have more thinking and fewer 
books. ■ * ■ 


Ocular experience is the only final test of illumination. Eye- 
strain is due to fatigue from overwork or glare. The eye adapts' 
itself to brightness' by varying its sensitiveness. Primary glare is 
due to physical effects pn the retina, secondary glare to difficulty in 
adaptation. One-third of our elementary school child«£u**fctve ‘ 
such defective visual acuity that better illumination is necessary 
than for normal eyes. ^ ' 

Advances in photometry hav^ made measurement of illumination 
convenient. Relative photometry in terms of outer daylight is the 
best for school work. The minimum for any school place should 

be raised to double Cohns demand of 10-meter candles. Javal’s 

measurement of sky visible from any place is facilitated by solid 
angle gauges. The effects of reflection from walls are of impor- 
tance; Cross lighting and top lighting are also advantageous; but j 
accessory illuminating devices require caution. . 

Artificial lighting for each school place should be not less than 
2-foot candles. Blackboards require 60 per cent more. GUjpe imisnt j 

be guarded ajjainst. Theft should be , indirect lighting, softl&fff, |i 

v shadowless, for halls, semi-indirect and loqal direct for fine work, \ ( — 
The use of gas and ejeptricity is not likely to be .derided' on hygienic; ^ 
iff .• ^ grounds alone. ‘ • "4 


B. SCHOOL LIGHTING. 

Tames Kebr. M. D.. T/uidon, England. 
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VII. SCHOOL FEEDING. 




A. HISTORY AND PRESENT STATUS OF THE MOVEMENT. 

I-oi’i8E Stevens Bryant, T'nlverstty of Pennsylvania', 

^The sdwd-feedino movement is u\nart of the larger provision for 
the child s physical needs, which has grown out of the realization of 
the dependence of mental progress on bodily condition. It includes 
first the study of the child's nutritional condition, -aiid then the prac- 
tical question of providing food at school. As a rule, the term is 
narrowed to include the provision of^wnrm meals, either breakfast 
or lunch, at a small sum covering the cost of the food, and its prepa- 
ration and service. 

Considered externally, the iiiojjgneiit is quite old. as its beginning 1 
antedated, compulsory educational Germany, -and was associated 
with the first constructive attempt on the part of municipalities to- 
meet the social needs growing out of the industrial revolution at tho 
end of the eighteenth century. 

In the main, the workers in the school -lunch movement in Amer- 
ica are convinced that if the sehooris to assume responsibility for the - 
feeding of the children, it must lie liecau.se. of the conviction that 
warm, nourishing meals, served at cost, are a benefit to 100 per cent 
and are i*it merely temporary remedies for acute distress among the 
10 per cent that are acutely undernourished. “ - “ 

Fi\e years ago there were four cities with lunch experiments under 
way in the elementary schools. There are now something over 70 
citms with lunches in the regular elementary schools. In nearly all 
of these the school hoard assumes at least part of the responsibility. 
In an increasing number it assumes entire responsibility. Lunches 
are provided as a regular part of the equipment in nearly all the 
open-air schools, which are now open in over 100 cities, while the 
high-school lunch is - provided as a matter of course. 

Wherever the school feeding movement develops, two things hap- 
pen : First, in all countries, school feeding — begun by private 
philanthropy as ir relief measure, or by a semiofficial attempt to 
encourage school attendance, or in. some cases to make it possible— 
becomes gradually recognised, first by municipalities and then by 
States, as a legitimate extension of the principle of Compulsory edu- 
cation; second, ns soon ns the State begins to take part in the pro- 
vision of food for its children the meals lose the character of relief 
measures and become factors in education, with the double result 
that the suitability of the dietaries is considered with far more caW 
than before, and the hygienic, and esthetic aspects of the service ■ 
receive attention, " , ’ 
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The greatest need of the school-lunch movement is not propa- 
ganda— it is going forward with its own momentum. What is needed 
is the development of technique in medical examinations and in 
dietetic plans; the application of the principles of efficiency to. the 
administrative system; and finally the constant extension of scien- 
' tific experimentation in this field, which affords an unrivaled op- 
portunity for tlie development of the science of nutrition. 
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B. THE NUTRITION OF SCHOOL CHILDREN. 

. Ira 8. .TVii-c, New York, N*. Y. 

If we approach the problem of school hincjjiejfnnd medical inspec- 
tion with a consciousness that they are interdependent and cooperat- 
ing to secure the same end. we shall better appreciate their educational 
importance. Both are designed to act in a preventive and curative 
way -in all phases of physical and mental health. Medical inspection ** 
seeks in part to eliminate contagious diseases from the public schools, 
while school lunches aim to increase the resistance of children to 
contagious diseases. -Medical inspection seeks out physical and mental 
defects; school lunches aim to prevent or relieve physical or mental 
defects. The common ground of school luncl\gs*nnd medical inspec- 
tion might well be said to be the prevention, determination, and 
relief of malnutrition. During the early years of school life nutri- 
tion may suffer, owing to incorrect adjustments to school life. A 
lute and hurried breakfast or a rush to school without any food, 
followed later by a bolted lunch, may be manifested in loss of weight * 
and supervening pallor. ' 

It is most striking that lunches are now being supplied for curative 
^purposes to crippled, anemic, tubercular, and other subnormal chil- 
Hdren after the medical inspector has called attention to the physical 
deterioration of the children. These efforts tS* better, nutrition have 
^been accompanied by a reduction in physical and mental ^defects, 
•together with a marked advancement in mental and moral progress. 

1 It is all bell and good to supply abnormal children with food tlftd 
fresh air; as well as mental pabulum* but it seems more rational to 
give the same opportunity for the preservation of health to the nok 
mal children instoad of placing a. premium upoir ill health. In ever^ 

• community there are mdny poorly fed children, the inadequacy of \ 
whose diet is shown in part in anemia, underweight, enlarged glands, \ 
and similar symptoms. Malnutrition is a factor* though, to be^mre, \ 
not the oiily one,. in the etiology, of tuberculosis, adenitis (enlarged \ 

, glands), anemia, defects in vision, mental defects,, chorea (St. Vituses ^ 
trance), protracted convalescence front'. diseases, and impaired re* 
Vtii&tance to in f ections. A second factor f malnutrition to ^hlch iu? 
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sufficient attention has been given is the effect of undernourishment 
before a child’s entrance upon school. The relative starvation in 
protein, lime, iron, calcium, and magnesium during the first five 
yeafs of life helps to produce the child suffering from malnutrition 
upon ent nance to the public school. The report of the i^edical in- t 
spec-tor, however, will probably class such a child us belonging to 
the group with such physical defects as enlarged tonsils, anemia, or 
.enlarged glands. 

Hie purpose of school lunches is not to relieve acute hunger, blit 
to relieve -clu-onio uinderfeeding. Dr. McMillan, of .Chicago, found 
15.!) per cent kindergarten children physically below par, and esti- 
mated that underfeeding was the cause of,ll per cent in kinder- 
gartens and 7.8 per cent in other grades. Dr. McKenzie regards 
oiie-tlnrd of all the school children in Edinburgh as poorly nour- 
ished. Dr. Francis Warner and Hack Take found 28.5 per cent of 
Londop school children suffering from deficient feeding. .The New 
l ortvs^oimnittee on the physical welfare of school children in 1!)Q7 
declared\l3 per cent of 0OO children examined to be suffering from 
malnutrition, and Dr. Sill in 1909 estimated that 40 per cent 'of the / 
children in the elementary schools of New Yorlc City were' poorly 
nourished. The ^ T ew York school lunch committee in 1?10, in-an 
examination of 2,150 children, adjudged 13 per cent to be marked 
cases of malnutrition. In Chicago, in 1908, of over 10,000 children 
exammed, 12 per cent were reported 5s suffering front malnutrition. 

In Boston, in 1909, underfeeding was found in 10 per cent of over » 
5.000 children. In Philadelphia 24 per cent of 500 children exam- 
ined wfcre found To be suffering from underfeeding. In St! Paul, 
in 1910, 20 per cent of 3,200 children in schools in the poorer dis- 
tricts were reported as manifesting the evidences of marked under- 
feeding* t - 4 

Regardless of the primary factor in malnutrition, whether it- be 
due»to a deteriorative reaction against- an oppressive, physical en- 
vironment, to unhygienic home conditions, or to lack of adequate, 
or sufficient food, no inspection card should be regarded as complete 
wi.tl/out some notation regnrding-thc state of nutrition. This po- 
sition is strengthened by the comment of the efiief medical inspector 
of London (1910) : — . 1 

"It Is certain that malnutrition and physical defects are closely associated 
and rertet upofi each other, but It Is difficult to determine their exact relation 
to each child or to soy In what degree malnutrition causes the other physical 
evils. Merely to increase the supply of food would la many cases not sotvS 
the complex problem of the tndlVld.ml child, although la ma W cases laCMf food 

lies flt tie root of tlio ‘mischief. ' * \ 

* . V . , 

The relation between nutrition and medical inspection is patent. 
Medical inspectiopshould b* so thorough as to indicate npt toMely , 
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4i^ names of various 'Symptoms and' conditions, but should suggest 
whether or not malnutrition could pdtesibly be an underlying factor. 
Under such conditions school lunches could serve in a remedial way 
by raising the standard of nutrition. Frequently medical inspections 
reveal some children not possessing marked defects, but who s/ce 
very clotfe to the health ; poverty line, and for them school lunches 
could be instituted | for prophylactic* purposes. Most civilized coun- 
tries have already installed the school lunch as a natural and normal 
part of an educational movement, without laying unnecessary stress 
upon its value as |a health measure. As medical inspeotions are 
regarded as advantageous tojhe school system through the lessening 
of disease and the improvement of the mental caliber of the children, 
careful attention to! nutrition may supply a valuable means of in- 
creasing mental activity and building up the physical health of our 
school children. ' 1 
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I C* TEACHING NUTRITION VALUES 'THROUGH PENNY LUNCHES, 
i ; Mabel H. KnrEEDGr, 

\ Xtw York School Lmnch Committee, 

) « i 

In a list Of causes of malnutrition I notice that in England pov- 
erty is put first, but it! seems to fne m this country* ignorance comes 
-first, and this ignorance can not be conquered by ladlin^ou^ a penny’s 
4vorth of soup and tempting children to buy graham crackers and 
podding and fruit from a penny table. The general raising of 
standards wUl. of necessity, be slow, but are we doing all we can to 
change the habits of the families of the children who buy luncheons 
from^ft! Take, for example, the habit of setting .the table at home 
and having no regular time for meals.* This habit among many of our 
Immigrants comes from the confusion of living. The^school hour at 
won does, not fit into the husband’s, hour off, little children demand 
food tnore frequently than their elders, the rooms are small and over- 
crowded, and after a time it seems too much trouble to set the table. * 
Every child in our schools shopld be taught that *health is only 
possible with regular meals ;^iot taught it once, but repeatedly. Every 
mother, through mothers’ meetings or by circulars printed in her 
owu language, should m* de to understand. that the school lunch 

simply ^e ^way to Qke more possible regular hot meals for her 
j^dren; that. We are l ot feeding her children because of poverty, 
bee< » we realise the confusion of cohditi<ms that she is obliged 
jp£ tWaeatj incidentally, that if she does not give her child at least 
a day fprWs lunch she hasnotdone her parti 
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we are doing. For example, in New York qpt year we are to serve"/-! 
a noon meal in 17 elementary' schoola We estimate that we shall '/ 
feed 5,000 children a day. If these 5,000 know each day the of / 
the soup they have eaten and go borne and tell their mothers about it, . ' 
something, will have been done. Can not we have on the classroom 
blackboard the ingredients used in the soup, and, possibly, a short j 
explanation of their food value, showing, for example, the food value 
of a bean soup over a candied apple, both being the same price, and 
the latter very popular ? It would make the lunch much more inter- 
esting, and children do care whether they are strong and big or not. 

The boy would like to got his money’s worth, from the penny table. /• 
When he saw on the blackboard that the penny he spent to-day for 
rice pudding gave him four times as much good, growing, running, 
fighting stuff as the penny he spent yesterday for a sweet cake, it. 
would arouse something in hiin that would be one step toward better 
health for that boy. *' 


VIII. SEX HYGIENE. 


. A. PUBLIC OPINION AND SEX HYGIENE. 

t 0 * ^ 

Charles W. Eliot, Harvard University. 

During my somewhat recent active life I have never seen such a 
_5.ha.nge of public opinion among thoughtful people as has taken place 
among them within the last 10 years on the subject of sex hygiene, 
using that term in its broadest sense. The policy of silence on all the 
functions and relations o^sex, whether normal or morbid, was 
universally accepted for centuries t}y physicians and clergymen, arid 
in family life. ? In the Protestant denominations of the Clitistiin 
church the nonnsl processes of pi^^eation snd birth were ftssotfilsd 
with the supposed fall, of man And his total depravity. In the 
Catholic Church the offices of a priest were necessary for the mother' 
and new-born infant by way of purification j and the perversions of 
the seiual passion were to be dealt with only by the priest in the con- 
fessional. The miserable victims of the venereal diseases were excluded 
from all hospitals and dispensaries, or were treated by compassionate 1 
physicians only by stealth. Venereal diseases were regarded ex- 
clusively as diseases of sin and shame until their frequent bommuni- 
cation to wholly innocent persons had been demonstrated Within 
recent years. •_ ~ 

, * Certain rather, recent medical .discoveries have ctmtrt^ted^to^j^ . 
extraordinary.thwge in pribhc opinjoq. \^en blindne«.wW 
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naylums was thus brought to light Insanity and general paresis 
were in many cases traced back to syphilis, and an explanation was 
thus given of the increase of insanity in civilized communities. It 
became known to the medical profession, and later to many unprofes- 
sional persons, that the consequences of gonorrhea were almost as bad 
as those of syphilis in regard to the infection of innocent persons and 
the destruction of family happiness. Quite recently a treatment for 
Byphilis has been discovered which has proved satisfactory in many* 
thousands of cases, although the permanence of the cure can not yet 
be confidently affirmed, and. it has been proved that by persistent 
treatment gonorrhea can apparently be permanently cured in a large 
proportion of cases. 

In obscure disorders the Wassermann test. -for syphilis gives the 
physician, who is trying to makg the diagnosis, on the one hand a 
strong indication of the presence of a serious complication, or on the 
other of its absence. As a guid® to treatment either determination is 
invaluable. The same test can supply evidence that a cure has been 
effected. It will also probably furnish in time trustworthy statistics 
concerning the prevalence of syphilis in the community at large, 
statistics greatly heeded, because the previous guesses and estimates 
*on that subject and the results of some recent applications of the test 
to considerable numbers of public hospital patients are disquieting. 

These medical discoveries raise important ethical questions. Will 
the fact that syphilis dan apparently be cured in many instances 
increase sexual immorality? Will the fact that a few dissolute men 
and women escape venereal diseases, and the further fact that there 
are antiseptic precautions which diminish somewhat the dangers of 
licentiousness make young men readier to encounter the dangers of 
sint These are questions which only experience can fully answer. 
Public opinion has been moved strongly toward the subject of sex 
\ ■ hygiene, because of the many signs of physical deterioration among 
\<he civilized nations. 4 which suffer from the eager rush out- of the 
Country into the city, from the factory system, and from alcoholism 
aild the sexual vicefc Many thoughtful persons are anxioug about 
the diminishing size of young men at the age of admission to the 
national armies^ the rapid reduction within 50 years of the size of 
-the average family,/ the common inability of women to nurse their 
■ .babie®^ the terrible infant mortality in cities, the alleged increasing 
timber of physically or irfeh tally defective children, and the increas- 
{ ^prop(^\^ in civilized contmunities of persons— young, mature, 
practically finable to earn their livelihood. The 
W&- huhmhitftri^n polities in regard to the treatment of the defective, the 
and Vhe criminal classes seem to tend to increase the 
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nornml people. The increase of .liberty for all classes of the oommu. '.'••] 
nity srems to promote the rapid breeding of the defective, irrespon- 1 
sible, and vicioda . ] 

The ne\interest in sex hygiene is not due, however, only to specu- . i 
lations on t}ie durability of modem civilization or on that of the 
white race, political- philosophers and biologists naturally take a .1 

strong interest in these large problems, but the individual young, *: 

man or woman has a narrower sentiment on this subject, though one i 

quite as intense. The young people have lately heard for the first 
time what the risks of marriage are ; what the physical enemies hf 
happy family life are; how the different standard of chastity for 
men and women has worked during the slow development of the 
society ^iow called civilized. With these youpg people the problem 
becomes an intensely personal one. “ How can I best regulate my 
own conduct in order to win the normal satisfactions of family life! 

How can I be protected from the ignorance or sinfulness of Asso-’ 
ciates? In short, how can I steer a safe course through the swirls 1 

and tumults of the sexual passion, which seems to be a principal 
source not only of the normal satisfactions and delights of, human .1 
life, but also of its worst anxieties and afflictions?”- Igjylligent 
fathers arid mothers feel a new sort of duty toward theirehildren, • i 
the duty of protecting them from vicious allurements and giving ; 
them in due time knowledge of good and evil in sex relations. 
Teachers in public schools see befqre them a deplorable proportion 
of chi ldren ’tv ho have bad inheritances, both physical and mental, and ' 
who live in bad environments; and, sharing the new freedom in the 1 
discussion of social problems, they are eager to be told how they 
can contribute to the arrest and prevention of these miserable tenden- 
cies. Churches are taking a new interest in the questions which • 
arise out of unhappy marriage and easy divorce. Many persons who 
get a smattering on eugenics are eager for legislation to make mar- 
riage conditional on bodily and mental health and to keep in con- 
finement the feeble-minded, the alcoholic, and the insane, not only j 
till they are of age, but till they are incapable of breeding their i 
"like. Some knowledge of social hygiene and eugenics has led many 
persons to advocate nastily prepared legislation as a panacea for 
eyils which terribly afflict modern communities, and yet are very oj 
ancient. Such is the genesis and such the immediate outcome of the 
new and widespread interest in sex hygiene. * # 

The most important question before us is the question, “ What . A 
forces can now be put m play against the formidably evils whftsh 
gravely threaten family life, httntan happiness, civilization in wiaralf 31 
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^society. ^ What can be dpne? It is dear that no one force or agency 
is to be exclusively relied on. All the uplifting forces of society 
must be simultaneously enlisted in this cause — state, church, school y 
college, industrial, and charitable* corporations, all productive indus- 
tries, and both preventive and remedial medicine. The attack must 
be directed against the three principal causes of the present evil con- 
.ditions: First, against lust in men; secondly, against the weakness, 
dependence, mental deficiency, and lack of moral principle of the 
^omen who supply the demands of men ; thirdly, against the greed 
and depravity of the' wretches who maintain a profitable commerce 
Out of this licentious demand and supply. 

The struggle against lust in men must bring into play a variety of 
defensive agencies, such as full occupation for body and mind, manly 
sports, ambition and energy in the earning of a livelihood, timely 
knowledge of the good and the evil in sex relations, temperance in 
both food and drink, and deliverances from mischievous transmitted 
■beliefs, such as belief in the harmlessness of gonorrhea or in the 
necessity of sexual indulgence for the maintenance of health and 
viftor in men. For the giving of the information which all young 
mjm need* a variety of agencies must be utilized. The best source of 
the ifrftfrmation which the young man needs is the parent, the mother 
in childhood, the father later; but inasmuch as many parents are too 
ignorant to give this information, it is indispensable that schools, 
churches, Christian associations, and the various kinds of clubs main- 
. tained for good social purposes should all be utilized. The public 
tpress, too, or that part*of it which has moral purposes and a sense 
of responsibility, must lend its aid, and the policy of silence must be 
abandoned in favor of a policy of high-minded and reserved exposi- 
tion. It must be made impossible for either young men or young 
/ women to4>lead ignorance as the!%excuse when they fall into ihoral 
and physical degradation. * 

The second attack must be directed; against the lack of moral and 
mental stamina in girls and young women whose inheritances have 
been low and whose environment has been dull and miserable. ^Pros- 
titution’ is voluntarily resorted to. by some responsible women whose 
. propensities are naturally bad*, but the great majority of prostitutes 
are physical, mental, or moral defectives in the strict sense of that 
word. It is to the interest of all such defectives and of society at large 
that they be first discovered in their families or at- school or jrf the 
churches or social settlements or in hospitals and infirmaries/ and then 
$Bgfegated and confined under wholesome conditions where they 
can not be seduced to & vile life nor be abandoned even fqr^iiLhour 


to their bwn .imperfect telecontrol. Here is a great service that the 

.cite rendeir to society, andhereliee a stton^ argumeiit 
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or 14, which is now the limit of school life for a great majority of 
American children. Family, school, church,' and all good social 
organizations should steadily contend against indolence, love of exr 
citement, self-indulgence, and luxurious tendencies in girls; should 
prevent the depression or joylessness of extreme poverty ; and should 
provide and cultivate systematically both’ helpful work and health- 
fill play for all sorts of £irls and young women. 

The third assault which society should make against licentiousness' 
may be undertaken with prompt decision and with expectation of 
effecting rapid improvement. This is the assault on eommerciali&i 
vice. There need be no hesitation in attacking with all the powers 
of the law the men and women who pander to men by seducing or 
compelling young women to the horrible existence of the prostitute, 
owned or leased by a dealer in the gratification of lust, and provide 
shelter and facilities for the worst of human vices. In that shame- 
fill business much intelligence and shrewdness and much capital an 
employed and much money is made. Some of the money made is 
freely used to secure immunity, or periods of imrmnfay, from prosecu- 
-tion in the courts. This iniquitous commerce should be put an end to 
by vigorous action under existing laws. No third party should be 
allowed to make any profit out of licentiousi^ss. No brokers or 
commission merchants in vice should be allowed to exist in a civilized 
community, and no owner of real estatefhould be allowed to use it 
himself, or lease it to others, for immoral purposes. But one may say, 

The segregation and regulation of brothels are policies which have - 
come down througlT'tanunibered centuries in many nations and 
under all the great religions of the world. Are we to attempt the 
uprooting of such ancient policies of toleration and license? ” I 
answer, “les; we are;” because- those ancient policies have every- 
where failed to protect the human race from evils which in the long 
run will work its destruction. Former generations were not sure of 
that failure. This generation knows it. Former generations had 
no adequate means of contending against the diseases which in the 
human race accompany the perversions and excesses of the sex 
instincts. We possess these means. Earlier generations had not 
appropriated the idea of government of the people, for the people, 
and by the people. For us the interests of the mass override the 
interests of the individual, particularly when the alleged interests of 
tlie individual are corrupting and degrading. 

The interest’ of many thinking people in the subject of eugenics is 
closely allied to interest in sex hygiene, but zeal for wise, breeding is 
apparently tending to aome hasty orill-considered legislation. The; 
existing lepslation. to limit selection ip marriage is evidence of -‘.A. 
wise recognition, of the gangers in continuing stocks burdened iritk.X' 
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posed prohibitions can be justified by biological science at its present 
stage. The educated public have much to learn with regard to the 
proper mating of persons who have some nervous defect Such per- 
sons should mate with those whose ancestry has no such defect 
Although it is undesirable that feeble-minded, epileptic, or insane 
persons should have children, yet if 6uch a person mates wisely, and 
the children of such a union again mate wisely, the'progeny of the . 
third generation will probably be quite as^pe from nervous defect 
as the general population is. Again, the i^production .of the feeble- 
tainded will not necessarily be diminished by laws which prevent 
them from marrying. Such persons ordinarily have very little self- 
edfttrol, and, if left free, will have children whether married or not 
The laws against undesirable marriages need to be revised in most 
of the American States, and the public needs to be convinced that 
no such law can eradicate the evil. Nothing but the compulsory 
seclusion of all defectives under humane housing, training, and labor 
conditions will accomplish the eugenic object of the Community. 
Laws which provide that candidates for marriage must be free from 
syphilis or gonorrhea do good, provided that proper provision be 
made for the certificate to that effect from a trustworthy physician 
appointed by the State. The appointment for this duty for an ade- 1 
quite number of physicians by the State boards of health would giye 
a new and important function to these boards. The maintenance of 
such a staff, furnished with all the means of applying adequate tests 
in doubtful cases, would be somewhat expensive; but this expense 
might perhaps be Covered in part by a moderate addition to the fee 
for a marriage license. Each physician wowW probably require the 
aid of a man and a woman competent to- inquire into the family his- 
tories of the applicants for a marriage license. 

It is probable that much public instructiorf will have to be given 
through newspapers, magazines, lectures,, and discussions in men’s 
clubs and women’s dubs before sound and effective eugenic legisla- * 
tjon can be placed on the statute books. Again, we find that public 
projfipgss in relation to sex hygiene and eugenics is to be procured 
chiefly^tfough educational methods. It is therefore of the utmost 
importance that the processes adopted fo? diffusing sound knowledge 
about the normal and the morbid sex relations, the dangers of licen- 
tiousness, safe mating with a view to healthy progeny, the prevention 
of the reproduction of defectives, the destruction of commerce in , 
vice, and the prevention of venereal contagions, should all be carried 
ion plainly, but delicately, without exaggeration or morbid sugges- 
tion, without interference with parental rights or religious convic- 
oiid in general ip a pyre, high-minded, disinterested . way. The 
pioi ice n i ig part of thb * work must-be dope by voluntary associations, 
as is usual in social lT’of os* ins } sA ft 
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these private organizations to enlist gradually the public authorities 
in this vast undertaking and to transfer to the public treasury as 
fast as possible the support of all those parts of the work which 
experience proves to be of sure and permanent public advantage. 
The pioneering in regard to both research and practical measures 
will probably continue for many years to be the work of voluntary 
associations. J 


B. THE SOCIAL EMERGENCY. * 

William T. Foster, 

Pi evident Reed College, Oregon. 

The spcial emergency that confronts the human race is flaunted be- 
fore us in many unlovely forms and appears in new aspects wherever 
we scratch beneath the surface. Study the results of human frailty 
and the possibilities of racial betterment through any avenue of ap- 
proach, an t l we meet the fundamental problems of sexual hygiene ahd 
morals. Our cities struggle in vain to free their police forces from 
graft, while .the business of prostitution offers such large and easy 
profits. Students of municipal recreation centers discover such con- 
ditions that they regard parks and playgrounds as physical and 
moral menaces unless under careful and trained supervision. 

The home, the church, and the school have reached a small pro- 
portion of tire hu nlan race with adequate sex instruction, while 
thousands of quack doctors still ply their vicious trade, widely dissem- 
inating falsehoods, and proving upon, that fatal ignorance of vital 
matters that we have carefully cultivated in our children under the 
name of innocence. The juvenile courts bring in their daily records 
of pitiful cases. The antisaloon workers present sad evidence of the 
-dependence of commercialized prostitution on the liquor traffic. 
Decent employers of labor cry out against the competition with em- 
ployers who expect their yoimg women to eke out a living wage by 
immoral conduct Honest keepers of hotel? and lodging houses pro- 
test that it is useless to keep up the fight for decency while disrepu- 
table houses under police protection make exorbitant profits. Stu- 
dents of eugenics find sexual immorality the ehief hindrance to racial 
improvement. Turn where, we may within any field of legitimate 
human endeavor and we run counter to this destructive force; we 
discern new aspects of the social emergency. , t - 

In the fact of this social emergency, there are but few who offer 
no complaint. They are the white slavers, the pimps and the pan- 
dererg, 4ke imbeciles and feebleminded among their victims, ■ the 
k^rs of bawdy liouses, the “ respectable ^owners of property nsed 
wptpmotejy^ioint borings, of idrUnkeimess andpro^tuiiomdeali 
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in liquor,, municipal officers and police who protect vice for a living, 
fake doctors who thrive on ignorant and spread disease, and news- 
papers that make such criminal business possible through advertise- 
ments accepted at extraordinary rates. . 

t To begin with, there is the history of the question. Many genera- 
tions have joined in the u conspiracy of silence ” in mattertf'pertain- 
ing 1® sex and reproduction. The -result is widespread ignorance 
of matters of the utmost importance to the individual and fhe.race, 
ignorance of which many good peofHe are proud. During these 
generations in which the home, the church, and the school have with- 
: held the truth from young people,- other agencies have' been busy 
disseminating falsehoods. Having almost no opportunity to hear 
- sex a nd matrimony discussed with reverence, our young people have 
almost invariably heard these subjects discussed with vulgarity. 
Partly as a result of all this has come the general acceptance of the 
doyble standard of morality which has bitterly condemned the girl- 
made her an outcast of society — and excused the boy .for the safce 
offense on the specious plea of physiological necessity.- With the 
sanction of this double standard, tacitly accepted by society, the 
. . majority of men have grown up m indulgence and have developed 
habits which are, or which they believe to be, beyond their 'control. 
Millions of men who recognize no law in sex life but their own ap-- 
‘ e' petite? are thus contributed to us by the past. They are factors in 
, the present situation and must be reckoned with. ^ 

I As a matter of fact the educational phases of social teform are ' 
of most immediate importance. Nothing can so profitable occupy 
the attention, of social hygiene societies as the education of thk public. 

If groups of social workers come to serious disagreement onV other 
phases of the present emergency; if the discussion of restrictededis- 
tricts, minimum wage laws, health Certificates for mdtriage, and 
• . reporting of disease divides the group into warring camps; all can ~ 

' - unite in favor of spreading certain truths as widely possible; 

and it is not difficult to agree on at least a few of the many methods 
‘ which have already proved effective in educational ‘campaigns. 

; , At the outset of our attempt to educate the general public in mat- 
. <ers of sex, we face certain factore which govern the scope, time,’ ' ' 

[v place, and method of any successful efforts. Failure to give these.: 

§ v. fetors due consideration has brought many attempts to early aryl” . 

JP unhappy ends, and convinced some people that ignorance is safer ’ 
r'V. than such education. • ■* v 

fe No, aspects are more important than those concerning morals and 
religion. The restraining, fear of disease may and; probably will 
thrown off by science. Whether education in scientific aspects of 
fc«lpjeotwU) [do good or harm in a given case depends onthqexteht 

f the' indi- ^ 
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vidual. The inadequacy of mere information in matters of sex is 
painfully evident. To the knowledge of what is right must be 
added the will to do the right. All the other aspects of the social 
emergency treated with superhuman wisdom would still leave the 
greatest problem unsolved. As moral and religious instruction is 
the dominant educational need of the present generation, so the 
flioral and religious aspects of sex problems transcend all the others 
in importance. 


These are the most important phases of the social emergency. It is 
difficult to see them in all their intricate relationships and to realize 
that in any one approach we touch only one side of a many-sided 
problem. The great majority of our people see only the superficial 
aspects or see one particular phase in distorted perspective because 
that is brotlght close to thefo through a special case of misfesrtune 
Even social workers are im danger of narrowness of vision because 
of devoted service in particular fields. To attempt to deal with sex^ 
aspects. of school hygiene, as though these problems were .distinct 
from other phases of the social emergency, is to invite failure from 
. the start - TI »f of the American Federation for Sex Hygiene 

and die American Vigilance Association is a step in the right direc- 
tion, for it gives promise of seeing tfce social emergency clearly and 
seeing it whole, 1 
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C. EDUCATION v. PUNISHMENT AS A REMEDY FOR SOCIAL EVILS. 

Huuh Cakot, M. D., 

Incident American Hodety of OenltoV, Inary Surgeon,, Bo, ton, Uati. 

Boys have, in general, been given no systematic training or in- 
struction in the nature of their sexual make-up, But if the boy’s 
equipment was not cared for by education, it was not neglected by 
nature. Natural curiosity and intense sexual cravings attend sexual 
maturity, and its phenomena. are often rather terrifying. to the unin- 
formed. To falh-into error is what might naturally be expected of 
ignorance facinf the unknown. Again, at the period when active 
growth isr over, the young man will ndt infrequently he driven by 
his sexual self to an extent almost, incompatible with Orient living 
(of course assuming that he is riot married). His instruction is* 
likely to be at the hands of ignorant contemporaries ip the form of 
, misstated fact or direct lie. ' * . ' 

Tl^Jgirl has beomgiV&i even less information. Our attitude v >has 
been, “~Don\ ask.” Her religious teaching has laid* stress upon dm 
' sfociity of marriage, but she was not taught what the marriage! reta- 

‘The- two orgenUatlooe were «mal*ematM»»r*lie BaB»lo tseeftag. 
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tion is. 'Like the boy, she picked up a cepfctfin amount of nysimonna- 

tiOH. 

Such was the equipment of' £k6 younger generation. It taught 
asceticism, not chastity, befora 1narriage.,>aftd after marriage a licen- 
tious sexual life, limited oply by- its compatibility with human ex- 
istence. And this standard Yre*proposed to enforce by punishment. 

The boy, following hii instinct, often became infected with vene- 
real disease. Fearing to go to parents, and lacking money, he fell 
into tjie hands of quacks, with resulting complications and uncured 
and chronic disease. The boy of stronger character adopted asceti- 
cism, and, inot understanding the storms of his nature, in his turn 
fell into the hands of the quack, and was drained of money, health, 
and at timfes almost of reason. 

The girl was denied her natural defense, that of comprehension, 
and, when the defense of a guarded life was lax or absent, yielded 
to she knew not what Pregnancy, abortion, prostitution, venereal 
disease were among the natural results; the last, if possible, move 
serious in/her than in the boy. 

The pllin of dealing with the sex question during the past half 
century lias not, I think, met with much success, and the continuance 
of this method will meet with even less success in the future. The 
dangers arising from the mismanagement of the sex instinct are in- 
creasing. Control by punishment, which has failed in the past, is 
necessarily doomed to more tragic failure in the future. Punish- 
ment dealt out as we ‘have dealt it is concealment, lying; concealment 
and lying undermine character; and the wondef is not that character 
is less firm and robust than wo desire, but that jany firmness dr vigor 
exists at alL ' - 

rlf we are to stand any chance of success, it t ill be upon a basis of 
intellectual ; comprehension and by^ttie afelibe'ate strengthening of 
the personal defenses of the individual wfticlj enable him to guide 
successfully his own life. Dependence upoi^nfi abiding faith, based 
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morality. We must so plan our instruction as clearly to relate this 
form of morality to truth, honor, courage, virility. 

Sooner or later we shall come to realize that teaming the compre- 
hension of the sex instinct is the function of the^lic school, though 
we are far from such a realization^, day -*<8 till di ng to the idea 
that this instruction can bo given^nthe home, forgetting that a large 
proportion of parents are not/hquipped, either by nature or art, to 
^rive this instruction. If we^lepend upon the home as the source of 
teaching, that teaching wiy/not be given. 


D. POINT^f OF ATTACK IK SEX 'EDUCATION. 

Tnuafs \\ . B a i . li A, Noijr York University. 

As a )n «> 1 vl brise public policy and os a means of accomplishing 
ultimately tjlie greatest good, sex education should begin where its 
necessity aijd practicability nre universally recognized and where 
mistakes during its experimental stage will be much less serious than 
m thp case of such instruction to voung^children in school. 

Accordingly, the first point of attack should be the parent No 
one cjuestidis the possibility of doing a vast deal of good by en- 
lightening fathers and mothers on this vital subject. Public senti- 
ment ?s ripfe everywhere for this step, and competent persons can be 
fonndp usually among the medical profession, to give this instruction. 
Furthpnndre, the proper instruction of parents will be the most 
effective rfieans of creating public sentiment in fnvor of giving such 
teaching pi proper form to children in the schools.' 

Anijitlnfr point of attack for which we arc ready is the Army and 
Navvj There is no place where such instruction is more needed, and 
its nepestity and practical value are not seriously questioned by any- 
one. ; Ty should be giveft entirely at the Governments expense 
and psdallv by men who have had medical training; and it should 
not H given spasmodically, ns at present, but systematically' and 
thoroughly , and on a scale lnrge enough to rench every enlisted man. 

A|«iird point of attack for which we are ready, and wfiich has 
already been quite vigorously begun, is sex instruction in the colleges. 
botWfor'men and women. Such instruction. will «ot only meet the 
personal needs of students, but will equip those wh<?are‘to become 
teachers in elementary and secondary schools to gi^e it to pupils in 
these schools. . y * 

A fourth class of persons^ to whom sex instruction can now be 
effectively given are groups of young men and young women in 
Young JtfenV Christian Associations, Young Women’s Christian 
Associations, social settlements, ahd similar organisations. 


rv'J. ; '~ s ~ 1 
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E. CHARACTER AND THE SEX PROBLEM. 

Richard J. Tierney, WoodRtovk College. 


Sex hygiene concerns the eternal destiny man, the fate of. his ' 
immortal soul, as well as his temporal interests. It is not merely a 
pedagogical question. In the last analysis the question conceits the 
.abolition of sexual sin. To this end public teaching of sex hygiene 
to school children is now advocated. 

The proposed courses involve two elements, the intellectual and. the 
ethical. The former is detailed; the latter vague and purely natural- 
istic. The main result aimed tft is knowledge. Thejippeal is to the 
wrong faculty, 'the emphasis in the wrong place. Information can 
nokkeep a man upright. Knowledge is not moral power. Precau- 
tion to avoid disease is not virtue. No marked improvement in 
mqrals 1ms followed the bringing to the attention o£,"our college boys 
the dangers of sexual sin. “ Damaged Goods ” teaches thut knowl- 
edge does not protect. William James approaches the same truth 
when he insists that sensuous images must be combated by ideals 
that lie beyond the intellect. As it appears to me, the detailed teach- 
ing of &£x hygiene will even thwart the noble purpose in view. 

The imagination of the child is flighty, the will weak. The first 
sex impulses are psychological. The detailed teaching of sex hygiene 
makes a strong impre&sion on the imagination. Sinful thoug ht ^ 
desires, and conversation follow and prelude other -crimes which we 
pass over in silence. 

Sex instruction is apt to put forward by some years the time of 
suggestion and temptation. Safety lies in diverting- the attention 
from sex details. The two great natural protections are modesty 
• (reserve, if you will) and shame, not "prudery. They do not spring 
from dogma and superstition, but are an instinct of nature.' Public 
and frequent discussion of sex details will destroy both. Good inten- 
tions will be thus frustrated. 

The foundations of chastity ar§ in elemental character training. 

Sex instruction can not give character; It 4s not deep and compre- 
hensive Enough. Without character, it is as chaff before the wind. 
The movement, to be successful, must reach to the very elements of 
character. Failure to form the child’s soul does not come from the 
difficulty of the task, but from its neglecfc But such formation alone 
is sadly inadequate. Life on. the highest plane is impossible without 
'God and religion, and chastity belongs to life On the high^pt plane, (f 
- ' Appeal to religious sentiment in schools has sometimes raised so 
strong, a protest that it has had to be discontinued; will not this 
iuiFP&n if it is introduced into sex lectures? ^And if not introduced, 
will the lectures not he fruitful of evil? convinced that religion 
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alone will be of lasting benefit in this campaign. God, not hygiene 
is the supreme need of the hour. ’ 

My convictions are not favorable to your movement in all its 
details. Neither are they adverse/ Eliminate the details of sex • 
hygiene; train character, teaoh that purity is noble and possible; that 
vice is vile and carries its own punishment ; that marriage is inviolate- 
that the family is sacred. Teach boys that their bodies are vessels 
of honor, the habitation of a soul made in the image of God; train 
them to reverence womanhood And to venerate motherhood. Teach 
girls reserve, modesty of manner and dress, puritv, and self-sacrifice 
- C ' tu ' r > r y° ur campaign further. Purge the press, cleanse, the novel! 

ejevate the theater, abolish animal dqnces, frown on coeducation after 
, the age of puberty. Labor that all men may realize the great obli- 
gation of life, which is to know God and do Ilis behests. 


tL, -V 


F. SOME METHODS OF TEACHING SEX HYGIENE. 

4 Laura Ft. Garrett, 

TrarheVy .Yap York, .V. V. 

'Sex hygiene isliot a new subject, nqr one of which children have 
never heard. Normal children are curious about .sex as about otl>er 
matters. They should have given them* correct ideas and ideals.* 
After correct training they will be less curious pnd do less talking 
It is not sex, but reproduction of life, that i# to be taught them cor- 
related with other vital interests. ’ 

M hat seems like-filth in their drawings and remarks can be mnde 
clean by giving them plainly and honestly the facts they are ready 
to understand. They need a good vocabulary to use in seekihg infor- 
mation and to dignify their ideus. They need a respectful knowledge 
of the form and appearance of the liody, such as may be had by seeing 
the whole body of a baby or by the use of' the best pictures or statues 
The national committee for mental hygiene places sex ignorance 
a cause of disordered minds. This is especially true of girls who 
worry over some mistake of youth, but when properly taught dron 
the burden and live according*) new ideals. 

Instructions may be given to groups, preferably of 15 or less. 

Boys and girls may be taught together in elementary work! 
Knowledge as to sex organs and functions is preferably given before 
adolescence, while the child is still largely unconscious of sex. This 
training ought to begin in the homes. In some homes the child ia 
told to run awAy and not talk of such things* In others lie hears 
with brutal frankness what he, shouM know, but without theO>enuty 
higher ethics, qnd social valiles, Brothers he is told plainly hon- 
estly, and beautifully what he j$ rea^y*for as he develops. ■ This' is 
>; -6 - ■'*■■■ 
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* ®b it should bo. Mistakes will be made, both of omission and of * 
actual teaching, but they are now being made. 

Shall the teaching be done by special teachers or shall all teachers 
be trained for it? Boys and girls now learn from each other or 
from older, vilely ignorant people. All teachers^know more or less 
of the subject* *£11 teachers ought to be ready to deal with the 
physiological and biological facts and with their ethical significance. 

For older children more specially trained teachers are needed. Par- 
ols and teachers can present ideas in connection with nature study, 
gardening, or out-of-doors tramps as follows : 

Cradles, or preparation for parenthood: The protection of the 
young of plants afcd animals; seed pods, nests of fishes and birds, 
holes of rabbits ai\d others; the human mother; the cowbird as an 1 
. example of neglect. ^ 

Motherhood: The ovaries of plants; seeds; the 'ovaries and “spot 
of life” in animals; eggs, both deposited in nests and developed* 
within the body; the reproduction 5 ^ the same kind. The care of 
r _ . “ P®t finals leads up to the facts of Iranian motherhood. The teacher 
here as'evervwhere must earnestly and honestly respect the creative 
power of her own body, if she is to eliminate in her pupils the old 
filthy notions. • 

Fatherhood: Both in plants and animal reproduction, the dignity 
•and beauty of fatherhood must be presented. The father’s part may 
be studied in the fanplies of various pet animals. The breeding of 
poultry and stock teacfies about heredity. The value of a well-bred 
male animal can be shown. The application^ human heredity can 
if.*- easily be made. ^ 

& ; By such teachings children learn the story of inheritance and the 
-■ * ■' importance of parenthood, and a new message of pride in re-creative 
power and its proper use may be gi ,r en to our people. 

Away with secrecy, shame, and darkness, and the doctrine of “ con- 
* ceived in sin.” Let in .honor, re&pect, and joy inre-creative power, to 
y * express joy,. beauty, and blessing to the individual and \o others. ' 
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k CHILD CLASSIFICATION AND CHILD HYGIENE. 

Askold qIsfj.l, Tale T'nlv^slty. 



When knowledge is duly .classified it becomes scientific. Increaa- 
, ingefliciency in bdiicatiOiuiL econoniy calls for a more thoroughgoing 
,j* j. cl^arifi^a material and product of our schoels-Mhe 

feA ehUdrmL 5r .:*> ' s.s- ' ' " ' : " ' • * 
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The primary room is thethreshold of the school system; the kinder- I 
garten, the vestibule. Through this educational Ellis Island our I 
future citizens pass, and it is a motley stream of incomers. We do 
not ask them to matriculate; we can not deport; we must accept them 
as they are-normal, subnormal, atypical No one can thoughtfully 
stand m the presence of such a motley assembly without feeling what 
a misfortune it is to subject all of these children to substantially the 
same daily and the same annual treatment. Nor can one feel that a 
periodical medical inspection for medical defects alone meets the 
situation. From the standpoint of sincere,' individualized child 
hygiene, what is demanded is a thoroughgoing^diagnosis of the 
health and developmental needs of at least every exceptional pri- 
mary child. The primary school is the port of entry; and it is of 
strategic importance for child hygiene. Here most of the special 
types of children may be recognized and registered. This is child 
classification at source; and it is the first step toward that consecutive. • 
biographical supervision of special children which must become the 
policy. of child hygiene. - • 


Take an ordinary kindergarten and first grade, with a combined 
enrollment of 100 pupils. Among this number we may expect to find 
at least one Child feeble-minded (unable, say, t(%aw a man or a 
house) ; one child who stutters; two or three who seriously lisp; an- 
other extremely anemic; a badly spojlt child; another infantile 
(babyish, a year or two retarded in mental or moral growth), still 
another morally weak. There will be one negative child (passive, 
colorless, physically flabby, mentally inert, uncommunicative, pos- 
8®»ed of a feeble kind of imitation) ; one oversensitive, nervous 
child (with exaggerated sense of failure, overconscientious, lacking 
in humor); one superficially precocious child; another distinctly 
superior (eager, ardent, imaginative, sociable). Without even in- 
cluding a score or more of eye, ear, nose, mouth, and throat defectives, 
we have at least a dozen children in every 100 at the threshold of our 
public schools who demand special recognition (classification) and 
special attention from the standpoint of educational child hygiene. 
Here at the threshold is the place for' timely treatment. For some pf 
these children there is no better disposition than prompt assign- • 
ment to « special class, the special class method having been put 
into successful operation for 13 different types of children. 

The necessity of improved classi fiction extends to the special 
classes themselves. Take,, the classes for the feeble-minded. .The 
desirability of segregating the lower .grade cases tfrom the highest is 
becoming-more and more apparent ; this Begregatioff will become quite 
practicable with the development o'f subnormal centers. A center 
is a domestic group of -classified special classes. (The discovery ©} 
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the vocational aptitudesof morons is a "further part x»f the of 
pedagogical classification; 

But of all the special classes the ungraded class (for so-called back- 
ward children) stands most in need of inventory. Here are stranded 
all the driftwood and flotsam which can not float upon the ordinary' 
channels of the elementary school. The consequent diversity of the 
ungraded class membership is often pathetically picturesque. Here 
is the roll call for one such class in a large eastern city : Twenty-four 
boys, 16 girls; nationalities, Norwegian, French, Irish, Armenian, 
Jtalian, Austrian, American, Chinese; names range from James Mori- 
arity and Ong Yung to Arcangelo Christiano and Nishan Kaleha- 
doarian; ages range from 6 to 18; natality,. from giggling imbe- 
cility to ambitious intelligence; morality, from truancy, cigarette 
smoking, and thieving to good behavior; parentage, noted in special^ 
cases, includes a drunken mother, an Overindulgent mother, an illegiti- 
mate father, an insane father, and, in three instances, gypsies; 
physical condition, rtkpm partial blindness and deafness, and spinal 
trouble and anemis^to vigorous physical health. Think of the 
problem before this teacher, who may not even have a working 
definition of feeble-mindedness in her consciousness to. aid her in 
classification and instruction. 

The refinement of child classification and the progress of child hy- 
giene go-hnnd in hand. The time is, of course, coming when, all our 
large municipal school systems, and perhaps county educational 
systems as well, will have the equivalent of a departmnt of child 
classification and special classes. In a few cities we already have a 
working suggestion of the possibilities. O'ur present classification of 
children is admittedly imperfect. To improve it we need among 
other things psycho-medical experts officially part of the school 
system, resident or semiresident school hygienists, supplementary 
teacher-nurses, trained teacher-diagno^icians, supplementary and 
classification classes. 

All the^wdrld is a clinic. Some day as adults the§e individuals will 
be classified by the rigorous tests of actual life. It is the business 
of the public school: to anticipate and perfect the present-day classifi- 
cation of adults, especially that part of the classification administered 
by courts and charity organisations. Child classification, is the basis 
of child hygiene. But it is more. The primary school may develop 
into a sociological clearing agency for the discovery and registration 
Of all children who, when, adults, may prove socially dependent, de- 
fective, or dangerous 4 Child classification thus becomes apart of 
the task of social hygiene as welL * - ' 
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B. THE DISTINCTIVE CONTRIBUTION Of THB PSYCHOEDUCATIONAL 
CLINIC TO THE SCHOOL HYGIENE MOVEMENT. 


America has recently developed a new type, of school inspection 
parallel and coordinate with, but entirely different from, dento- 
medical inspection, namely, the psychoeducational inspection, of men- - 
tally unusual children. The first so-called psychological clinic was 
established in the University of Pennsylvania about 17 years ago, 
but we now have in the United States from 35 to 40 jlsychological 
clinics, more or less expertly manned, in the universities, schools, 
and institutions, besides a large number of dilettantes who test chil- 
dren, but who are neither psychologists nor scientists. 

The psychoeducational clinic performs a service for the school- 
child which no other type of clinic is able to perform. Its field is 
the psychoeducational diagnosis ind corrective pedagogical, treat- 
ment of mentally deviating children. It strives to determine the • * 

nature of tiie pupil’s inherent mental strength and the character and 
causes of his mental and pedagogical variations in order that it may 
give intelligent advice in regard to the mental hygiene of the child 
and his proper educational classification and tr aining . 

The work of the psychoeducationaj^inspector is not competitive 
with or duplicative of the work of the medical or dental inspector, 
but it . is entirely correlative and supplementary. Xo one is fitted 
for the work of psychoeducational diagnosis and treatment wjib is ~ 
not thoroughly grounded in experimental, educational, and clinical 
psychology, child study, elementary methods, corrective pedagogics, 
the methods of case-taking, and the rudiments of nenrology and 
psychopathology. ♦ 

At the free psychoeducational clinic conducted by the University 
of Pittsburgh, 11 per cent of a certain number of consecutive cases 
examined were classified as supernormal, 9.9 per. cent as retarded, 

39.2 per cent as backward, 11.6 per cent as border cases, 17 per cent ’ ! 

as feeble-muded, 8.8 per cent -as morons, 6.6 per cent as imbeciles, , 
and 0.5 per cent as idiots. The different types 'included mongols, * 
cretins, paralytics, choreics, epileptics, child prodigies, speech de- 
fectives^ , psychasthenics, freudian cases, and cases of infectious f 
\ infantilism, and .ataxia without mental impairment.. Many.df them*; ■ 

\ cases came fallaciously diagnosed. In many cases the parents had feel 
utterly misled as to treatment and prognosis and very many had been 
educationally neglected in the schools; that is. thev. had for I 


J. EL W. Wallin. 
University of Pittsburgh. 
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accurately, mentally, and educationally diagnosed and classified. 
Only thus can we economically and scientifically train w all the chil- 
dren of all the people.” 

C. MENTAL HYGIENE IN THE SCHOOL. 

WlLLUU H. Busnhau. 

1 

Profeasor of Pedagogy, Clark UnirtrtHy. 

From the point of view of hygiene it is better to prevent mental 
disorder by observing the principles of hygiene in the schcj than to 
cure mental disease by reeducation in the sanitarium. Ti education 
is necessary for the mental health, it is better to give it before rather 
than after nervous breakdown. As for pedagogy, there is no conflict 
between a sound doctrine of pedagogical efficiency and the scientific 
teachings of mental hygiene. 

The outcome of the vast number of investigations of the optimum 
conditions of work and the causes of fatigue during the Inst $5 
years has been to make emphatic the following points: That work, 
as well as rest, is necessary for the health of the human organism; 
that both function a^d relaxation are necessary ; that the explosion 
of energy, as well as the storing of energy, is a condition of health; 
that by working hard with close concentration some degree of immu- 
nity to fatigue may be attained; and, on the other hand, that rest is 
equally important with the time spent in study. Recent psychological 
experiments have shown the great improvement in efficiency effected 
by regard for these principles. , Let me recount these somewhat in 
detail: 

Some years ago I had. the opportunity jto^make a brief study of 
retroactive amnesia, of that class of cases where a shock or the like 
obliterates the memory for a brief period precedifig the accident. 
Such cases are familiar to everyone, perhaps. From such cases I 
found evidence that led to the tentative conclusion that the amnesia 
was due to the fact that the memory was never completely organized. 
That hew impressions may become a part of the permanent store of 
memory it is necessary that n certain period of time should elapse 
i^order that a process of organization or consolidation may take 
place. In normal memory these processes of organization are con- 
going on, and in order that ideas may* be permanently 
embered, sufficient tifbe must elapse for the organization to be 
pletecL A shock or the like that arrests these processes of 
nizatioh obliterates the memory. I , 

and others have since found experimental evidence of 
this process of consolidation. Mulier and Pilzecker found that in 
l^rning hdnsente;sylla bles less was retained if immediately v af ter 

rtejuiied to concentrate attention 
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on some other task— a careful observation of a picture or the like— 
and they assumed that the mental strain of the latter checked the 
consolidation process necessary for a permanent memory. This 
result strongly suggests also that interference of association occurred, 
due to the task requiring attention. . 

That interference of- association is especially likely to occur in the 
first feyv minutes after anything has been learned seems to be most 
strikingly illustrated by these experiments of Muller and Pilzecker. 
After learning a series of nonsense syllables by the method of paired 
associates, they gave the observer a task requiring concentration of 
attention a few seconds'after the learning of the original series was 
completed. Again in another series the task requiring attention was 
given six minutes after the original series was learned. In the first 
series there was not time for organization before the distraction was 
given: hence less was remembered, probably on account of the greater 
interference of association. 

The practical bearing of this is obvious on a moment’s reflection. 
Haste in learning defeats its own end, and a short rest may fre- 
quently be distinctly more advantageous than continued work. For 
the organization of permanent memory, and to avoid confusion, it 
is especially necessary that suitable periods of rest should occur be- 
tween the learning of disparate topics. In the schoolroom, for ex- N 
ample, from purely pedagogical reasons, not to mention hygiene, 
it is usually wise to give a rest of 5 or 10 minutes, at 'least after 
one recitation or the study of one subject, before taking up a dif- 
ferent one. Especially after fhe learning of a fact or principle of , 
prime importance, a rest of a few minutes to give time for the 
organization of the ihemory may be a distinct advantage. The hurry 
from on^ topic to another in the ordinary class drill does hot usually 
mean efficiency. The teacher crowds as many points as possible into 
the recitation, has little time for drill and application, and one minute 
before thei close of the hour assigns the lesson for thp next day with- * 
out explanation or illustration. 

From thi point of view of hygiene such methods mean interference 
of associatim, confusion, and wojry. It. is not a matter of indif- 
ference to Health whether five or six hours a day for a long period 
of school life be spent, in hurry, attitudes of nervousness, and con- 
fusion^ or in developing' habits of concentrated attention and orderly 
association. It is precisely such conditions in the schoolroom and * 
.often in the home that have developed the nenvous irritability and 
instability proverbial among Americans. It is the disgrace of the 
school that its graduates have to be reeducated in the hospital and • 
the sanitarium. - '4 


A wise and successful .superintendent fold me some years ago that 
hb «opieUpies thought his .test teachers were doing the leastfqrtheir 
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children, ''because they were doing too much for them, and gave them 
littje opportunitjr/or self-a$gertion and self-activity. This is typical 
of many schools, anchso it 4 has cove to pass from the. point of view 
of hygiene and these recent experimental studies that often those 
who teach least instruct the most, and the poorest teachers do the 
tppst f° r the children. The oft quoted and frequently resented words 
of Kraepelin, that the inattention of children is their salvation/ and 
uninteresting teaehers a hygienic necessity, have assumed a new sig- 
nificance. Kraepelin might have added that uninteresting teachers 
are often: a pedagogical necessity, because they alone give children 
the periods of idleness necessary for the organization of permanent 
memories and of what riiay happen to be learned. 

The business of the school is sif^posed to be learning, but learning 
means the acquisition of new material, its assimilation, its organiza- 
tion as a part of permanent memory. The* essential conditions of 
this process, however, are concentration of attention, orderly asso- 
ciation*, freedom from hurry and nervousness, mental poise, and *an * 
Attitude of leisure. 


X. ATHLETICS AND HEALTH. 


I 


A. EFFECTS OF ATHLETICS UPON HEALTH. 

C. F. Stokes, M. D., » 

* S«V^«o»-0eiicral, OUfccf States Vary. 

In 1911 the medical records of 625 star or specialized athletes of 
the classes of 1892 to 1911, inclusive, at the Naval Academy wer© 
carefully examined and the results of this investigation published. 

In 1912 the records of 580 nona’thletes of the same class® were 
examined, not so much in the expectation that tfie physiological 
question involved . yvas susceptible of -being answered definitely 'by 
matheiqptics alone, as in response to the general request for further 
information. 

The results, obtained .show that 22 casualties*^ retirements and 
^death^) . occurred among the nonathletes as compared with-21 among 
the athletes. Further, it was found that from those diseases selected, 
to which athletics have a* possible or probable causative relation, 
there has been but 1 death ahaong.noniathletes as compared with 6 
4^rthe athletic group. The number still in the service whose medical 
. records show tbe listed abnormal physicaL^onditions is 187 for non- 
athletes, as against 198 for athletes. The following conditions or 
disabilities show an excess amountibgtofiO per /cent or more among 
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ances, albuminuria, general pAor health, obesity tuberculosis, and 
various traumatic lesions as well. * * 

This bare statement of fact shows that in casualties and in the 
listed abnormal physical conditions the nonathletes and the athletes 
are about equal, but this is misleading without due consideration of 
other, factors involved. It must be remembered that the athletic 
group consists of a. body of “ twice- picked ” men, vet, despite the 
handicap of supposedly better physical material, the casualty list of 
the athletes about equals that of the nonathletes. Another element 
in this consideration which must carry great weight is the fact that 
'hose who attempted to enter the athletic list and failed are counted 
amohg the nonathletes. Further, the records naturally fail to show 
those whose physical disabilities 4 re of such a character as not to 
cause their admission to the*sick list, yet whose efficiency has been 
. impaired by them. There are many such officers in the service who 
consult medical officers for cardiac irregularities, obesity, or physical 
staleness, in pther words, for conditions that may be attributed to 
excessive physical development followed by periods of physical * 
quietude exacted by service conditions. These causes do not become 
matters of record unless they are of such moment as to render the 
officers wholly unfit for duty, yet such influences in many instances 
materially affect the military efficiency of the individual and should 
be averted, if possible. 

It is interesting to note that among the G25 athletes there were 
15 individuals who developed hernia and this disability appears to be ^ 
associated particularly with a football record. This game, though 
somewhat hazardous as played, is considered dangerous by reason af 
’ > the disabling after effects that, in my opinion, make it questionable, 
as a sport to be encouraged, at least where future naval officers are 
being trained. Long-distance crew or foot racing appears to throw 
the greatest strain on the organism, since the effort is severe as well 
as loiFg continued. - ’ 

It seems reasonable to suppose that the disabilities among the 
athletic list are lnrgely due to spectacular athleticism among young" 
men who are prone to overtrain or hazard too much and y/ould not 
have been acquired had the overstraining and overtraining not been 
indulged in. The prolonged, rigorous’^course of physical exercises 
necessary in physical sports is believed to be dangerous in its jifter 
effects upon those who indulge in athletic sports sufficiently 4b excel ' 
therein and I wish to emphasize the fact that we ought to look for 
the’ after effects of athletics among . those who tried to excel and 
failed; it; is here, I am convinced, 'that we shall find^aJiigh degree 
of damage. • . 2 

" Aside from the injuries produced the test of modern- college ath- 
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or professional man in his lifter life. Personally, I am convinced 
that this function is not fulfilled. I feel sure that .those who are in 
1 a position to judge will agree with me. Not only does the modern 
method of physical training turn out men who easily ^fall prey 
degenerative changes, but it wholly neglects the bulk of the young 
men in college life, they (the “ nonathletes ”) being left to garin what 
physical development theirown initiative inspires, unguided and un- 
recorded. The tendency is to select those already well developed, 
train them and grind them until the “ unfit” are weeded out, anclth^i 
overtrain the remainder. 

I am not arguing for less athletics. In fact, I believe we should 
!u|ye more athletics, but they should be of a character to produce^ » 
wemxmnded development, of all rather than an excessive develop- 
ment of a few who are already well equipped physically. Such phys- 
ical draining should be compulsory, marked upon a basis of stand- 
ards, and be as much required for graduation as excellence ih Greek. 
Latin, or mathematics. It should produce a supple, agile, all-round, 
well-developed individual, not a mnscle-bound^mass of brawn. 
Clear minds and developed muscles are conducive to prompt, well- 
directed action in emergency and it Ts this mental and muscular 
balance and resulting self-reliance for which one should strive. 



$. SCHOOL ATHLETICS FROM A MEDICAL STANDPOINT. 

^ J. \\\- Kimf.. M. IK. Fort lUxtge. Iowa. 

0 

There are athletic events, especially those of the track, that at£ 
too strenuous for the boy; they are 'unreasonable, inhuman, brutal. 
Every track-event rape above the 220-yard dash belongs to this class: 
the quarter-mile, which calls for the highest speed, the last ounce 
of effort the boy can command from start to finish; the half-mile; 
the mile race; the two-mile; and everything of this class or kind. 
These things are not educational, not developmental; they are foolish, 
injurious, inhuman. * 

. In all thfcse races above the 220, many boys reach the line com- 
pletely exhausted ; every cell and fiber of every tissue in their bodies 
has been called upon to give its last unit of strength; heart. and lungs 
have been driven to the extreme limit of their endurance; the vessels 
are at the point of bursting undertime mighty pressure of the heart, 
and frequently these vessels do give way and hemorrhages occur. 
Many fall across the line and are carried from, the field struggling 
for breath.* . .*f*' '■«*.. * ' * *** 

Would I abolfeh athletics? No; but Lwould make pthletks Mine. 
J would “not force the boy as I would not drive a horse or abuse a 
every fcaforoAf schqoj athletic* falf within the* 

*Ti *, ** i y s ■ * ♦. .. /S'-. ■ , 
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reaqh of the boy, I would safeguard it at every point by thorough 
medical guidance. 

I would eliminate all that is harmful, and utilize that which will 
develop the physical body of every boy and every girl regardless of 
ability to compete on track or field. ' '' 

Physical culture and development for all, rather than the pace 
which kill? for the few should be the aim. * / 



C. ATHLETICS FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLBOYS IN BOSTON. 

* * a Edoab L. Baub. 

- b'ibni n*ter, John . 1 * Andrews School, Boston, 

In Boston the elementary ’school sports are under bona, fide school 
organization, under school regulations and school rules. These are 
untouched 4}' outside interests. No trophies are given, neither cups, 
medals, nor buttons. Winners of events 4* the spring meet, and win- 
ners o$ division league schedules in baseball and soccer, receive certifi- 
- testifying to the fact. These, like graduation diplomas, bear* 
the signatures of the chairman of the school committee and of the 
master of the school attended by the winner. 

Inclusive authority over school athletics, including the appropria- 
tidn of money ft>t playground work, has been vested in the Boston 
school committee by State legislative eiuftdnent* The department of 
school hygiene has ffom the beginning managed the sports of the 
hoys with hygienic and educational ends In view. « * 

Boston is conservative in the range of athletic sports followed, and 
while providing for a variety of athletic interest^, affording exercises , 
for different groups of muscles, avoids the elaborate program of " 
events followed in some cities, ‘Besides baseball jmdjpccer, the prin- 
cipal games for team play, there are short dashes, the shorter nms, 
and relay rawfe— classified as trick sports; standing broad and run- 
ning broad. j ump running high. jump; running hop, step, and jump;, 
and shot ppt— -classified as field sports. Thera ure no long runs, no 
hurdle races, Tjnd no heavy shot. , ’ _ 

No boy is allowed to compete - in more than grie pvent, relay races . 
not, excepted. This provision has a twofold usefulness: It is a pre- 
veptive hygienic measure primarily, and at the same time it allows 
the competition of an increased number of boys. No boy israllowed 
to compete in the meet unless certified by "the school physician as 
being in fit physical condition. £t the meet held in June, IMA. there 
were no accidents and no cases of overexertion among 1,000 enfries. 

The chief features of the presAit state of Boston’s plan are fEntire 
separation of school athletics from outside interests; close connection 
yiith, the regulsr ^hool work ; Type of .athletic sports chosen : hy- . 

^ gienic re^ricl^pns upon these; spirit of. thii| tg^ ming jg^yen; ^ype 
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men giving instruction— teachers, tfot simply athletic coaches ; and, 
more than anything else, elaborate precautions taken, 1 to safeguard the . 
boy while making ample provision^ for his well-balanced physical 
development, the whole plan operating under special legislative 
enactment. 


XI. THE TEACHING OF HYGIENE. 


A. PROBLEMS IN THE TEACHING OF HYGIENE. 

Lillian M. Tow nr, Boston, Mass. 

Historical summary.— The teaching of health ip the public schools 
has been before the people since 1707. 4 \ 

About 1830 the parents of children and the ton<;her!j in the schools,., 
were urged to' cooperate in instructing- the children. In 1837 came 
an investigation which showed J^iat the teachers of Massachusetts 
needed to be trained in hygiene. From 1850 to: 1860 textbook in- 
.stnrction and dogmatic teaching, that should make for habit were 
botjKcivocated. 41 — $ 

In 1868 Horace Mann compiled statistics showing the striding of * 
physiolpgy in Massachusetts; and, through his efforts, ‘ its" teaching 
. was. voluntarily extended. * < , 

In 1885 physiology and hygiene *as made study by 

the law’s o^tfce Commonwealth. 

PwsJnPday difficulties .- — Sanitary conditions in the schools have 
improved. Medical men have aided; yet tJjp subject is more neg- 
lected than it should be. Th ere is textbook teaching, but not enough 
dogmatic and obser v a t ionaf mst ruct i on in either elementary or high 
schools. The normal schools of the United States devote too little 
attention to this important department of training. For the pros- 
pective teacher, help is needed all along the line. 

AdvancesMn Boston. — In 1908 a committee teachers planned a 
detailed courso in physiology and hygiene. This course ip 1910 was 
cut down to minimum essentials. o 

The board of superintendents adopted the teachers’ plan, doubled 
the time given to the subject, replaced old textbooks with new books, 
added books for referenre and supplementary reading, provided for a 
“ Hygiene teaching, exhibit,” made possible the purchase of Lang- 
worthy ’b dietary charts for each district, and authorized a course in 
“Applied physiology and hygiene ” for teachers taking- promotional 
examinations. 'The Boston Physical Education Society devoted a 
- meeting to demonstrations of grade.- teaching in physiology' and 
hygiene, that interested educators and medical tmen. 
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^ Needs of the future}. — 1.. School authorities and associations must 
see that health teaching has its proper share of time in the school 
curriculum. Organized effort alone can accomplish this: 

~ 2. There is need for scientific combination of courses in hygiene 
and in nature study in the elementary grades. 

3. This should be followed in the high school by a course in 
physiology and hygiene, differentiated to meet the needs^of pupils 
entering specific tvpe6 of vocations. 

4. Normal schools must amplify knowledge in subject matter, and 
must give definite -training in teaching method and in hygienic habit 
applicable to the schoolroom. ' 

5. Teachers in service must be aided to ‘keep in touch with advance 
in hygienic knowledge through distribution of pamphlets and by 
illustrated lectures. 

There is immediate need of simple charts and models, of slides and 
apparatus, whereby the teaching of hygienic principles may be made 
concrete and" experimental as in other, subjects. A list of reading 
references for pupils is also needed. 

6.. If the application of hygienic principles is to have importance 
for the child, the carrying out of hygienic habits should be made a 
factor in his advance from grade to grade.' 


B. PROTECTION OF STUDENT HEALTH IN THE COLLEGE OF THE CITY 

OF NEW YORK. 


The protection of student health in the College of the City of New 
York is accomplished through theVganized activities of the depart- 
ment. of hygiene und by certain committees appointed by the presi- 
dent of the college. These committees are “ The advisory committee . 
on hygiene and sanitation ” and “ The committee On student lunch- 
rooms.” The professor of hygiene is chairman oteach of these com- 
mittees, both of which are advisory to the presidmt. 

There is no dormitory life in this institution. There are, there-, 
fjpre, no problems in dormitory hygiene or sanitation. The students 
?hi the collegiate department and the pupils in the preparatory depart- 
jihent live af home in the various boroughs of Greater New York. 
Thteir home- conditions are, therefore, community affairs, and fall 
under the jurisdiction qf-the board of health and other divisions of • 
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and student-health habits. For the accomplishment of these results, 
the department has employed carefully planned lecture.courses on 
hygiene, class and personal instruction in health habits),, and indi- 
vidual examination and instruction in personal hygiene. 

The courses in hygiene required of the freshmMhqnd sophomore 
classes in the collegiate department include a series of short lectures 
running through four terms, graded iiystroction in physical exercise, 
and regular inspection in personal hygiene throughout the same 
period. The individual instruction in hygiene is further accom- 
plished by means of regular medical examinations applied to $ap\\ 
individual student at least once each term throughout the first three 
years in the academic or preparatory department and throughout' 
thte fifot three years in the collegiate department. In all of this* 
instruction emphasis is laid upon therindividual. The lectures 
organized with distinct reference to the health problems that* arise 
in the daily fives of students living in a great city. The health 
habits taught aii. the simple, fundamental habits most essential 
to physiological efficiency, greater stress being laid upon the needs, 
of the city boy. The individual instruction* in personal hygiene is 
based «pon information secnred by means of thorough medical ex- 
am irfation^pf each individual concerned. 

The* lectures on hygiene are made up of a series of 10 short talks 
on “The Causes of Disease”; a second series of 16 short talks on 
“ The Carriers of Disease a third series on “ C)ur Defenses against 
Disease ’’j^and a fourth series on “The Nature of Some of Our 
Common piseases.” \ 

Classroom instruction in health hflfcitsHs accomplished through 
four* tefms of work in the freshman and sophomore years in the 
exercising hall of the gynasium. Here are taught habits of physical 
exercise, habits of personal cleanliness, and habits of community 
hygiene. The sanitation of*%he Exercising hall, the locker room, and* 
the swimftiing'pool, as welt as the objective hygiene of the individual, 
are emphasized as matters of community importance and each student 
.is taught his obligation to himself and to the community in which 
|he lives in his relation to his fellow students. In^this conneption it 
;Jthay be noted that the swimming pool serves as a sort of an inc^px to 
the'Standard of hygiene maintained by the student community Using 
the pool. If the bacteriological analyses show evidences of human 
contamination, the fact is brought to the attention of the classes 
using the pool end the responsibility is placed upon them. With 
repeated careful instructions concerning the need of thorough bath- 
mg before entering the swimming pool; the necessity of washing the 
private pfrt8; and the import abce' of keeping all respiratory, bowel, 
or t id ^excretions out of the water in the tank; the subsequent 
■ - • 
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bacteriological analyses invariably showman improvement in the 
sanitation of the water. 

• Th© medical examinations .which form ih© bases for instructions 
given the individual students concerning their hygienic needs cover • 
the skin, scalp, eyes, ears, nose, mouth, throat, heart, lungs, abdomen, 

‘ cnd genitalia. Wherever it is indicated, chemical and bacteriologi- 
cal examinations are made. The, college has recently equipped a 
departmental laboratory and employed the services of a competent 
man for the purpose of identifying disease carriers among the stu- 
dents and supplying the department with information upon. which 
it can furnish advice to the individual studeftt concerned. It is 
planned within the coming year to utilize this laboratory service for 
thi^ possible detection of typhoid carriers and diphtheria carriers in ’ 

* the student body. 

All individual instruction which udmits of being followed up is 
followed up. The individual student concerned is required to report 
to the department until his case is closed. Failure to report 
directed may lose to the student his membership in the institution. 
The success of this instruction and its follow-up feature is demon- 
strated by the fact that less than'l per cent of the cases followed up 
fail to -report as directed. About 96 per cent of them finally secure 
t advice and treatment through their regular family advisore, while 

Viless than 4 per cent report to free clinics in the various hospitals of 
the?citv. 

> ^ T\^e characteristic and striking features of the work in thi* depart- 
- ,Tnent “re, first, its practical application of the laws of hygiene to the 
.needs of the individual; second, its instruction in community hygiene; 
third, its successful follow-up system in the interest of individual 
Viiistruction in personal-hygiene. 

'■ £« . 
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C. SCHOOL HEALTH WORK IN MISSISSIPPI. 


V, 


^ " Rvsik V. Powell, 

Supenlior of Softool Improvement Attoeiallont, Jack* on, Vlu. 


The Mississippi School Improvement Association is promoting 
better health conditions principally by the following means: . 
j. * b Special days. — (a)' Clenn-up-and-beautify day” is observed at 
the close of the sclipol in the spring, and again at the -opening of the 
school in the fall. These (Jays are observed by aHeast 2,000 schools 
and communities with*' direct benefit. On these days the people 
work with their hands ” and thus learn by doingl. (J) A special 
henlthrday program is issued and observed jjy just as many schools. 
On this day, in addition to actual work done to improve^health con* 
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ditions, a formal program is given to edueaft the people in matters 
pertaining to health.. 

2., Correlation. — Plans, instructions, and suggestions for correlat- 
ing' the regular textbook , work with the practical health’ work are 
issued to the teachers so as to reenforce the abstract theories with 
concrete examples. The pupils prepare booklets in which health- 
improvement material forms the basis of exercises in the regular 
school branches as follows : 

Spelling.— Spell and define words used on the health placard and In the bul- 
. letins Issued by the State board of health. , ^ 

Arithmetic . — What Is the^ratio of window space to floor space In your school- 
room? How many cubic feet of air does yonr schoolroom contain? How 
many pupils? If each pupil breathes 10 times In a minute, how long will this 
air last? What Is the surface area of the dipper? If one square Inch contains 
1,500 disease germ^few tnany may the surface of the dipper contain? 

Compute ttt^cost .or a sanitary, closet Find the area of the schoolroom 
^ floor and estlloate cost. bf oiling it at $1 per gallon. Estimate the cost of put- 
' ***« the school in good sanitary condition : Cleaning, disinfecting, prevention* 
of dust, pure water, etc. Compare with average cost of a Case of typhoid fever, 
tuberculosis, pneumonia. * » 

History.— Biblical*;* I»ndon plagues; yellow fever epidemics; \*accination, etc. 
Ctefc*.— Rights and duties. Obligfctfops of the community to the Individual : 
TV> provide. clean, comfortable, henlthuifl Environment ; to* provide expert ssper- 
vlsion; to. |golate those suffering from communicable diseases;- to give inspection 
and lnsthictlon to the young on sanitation and hygiene. Obligations of indi- 
viduals to the : 'community : To refrain from promiscuous spitting; to observe 
* laws of personal cleanliness; to avpid exposing others to communicable dis- 
eases; to do one’s part rm keeping house and premises 111 good seder. Laws on 
MtsttShlppl statute books reiatin^p health. ' 

- Phystoloffi/j^-Oani tation apddiygiene ; germ theory ; ventilaUon; lighting; heat- 
ing; bone structure and lieCesslty for adjustable desk ; the eye and, necessity for 
proper lighting; ear, nose, and throat and teeth, with need* for inspection and 
care; die akjn ond necessity for <$ennline68; digestion and proper food, (the 
children's lundjes) r the lungs, and proper ventilation; the blood and effect of 
aU; light and other hygienic conditions; bone aqp muscle structure; 'exercises 
in correct posture and physical culture; dangers from spitting. 

“* English . — Classify xyords off the health placard as nouns, verbs, adjectives, 

adverbs, prepositions, conjunctions. Make sentences illustrating principles t* 
grammar, retarding any health topic mentioned aboVe. Write a paragraph 
each on' 11 Dangbr, sources, odd prevention of dust in the jgfoooiroom.” Wrlte^ 
r composition ob ; “ How we observe clean-up-apd-beautify ^ " 44 health day ; 

/ “How we dean our schoolroom;" "The need for lndlvmUal drinklng cups;” 

V °our water supply;’* “The hooltworm a greater menaceto our State than^the 
typhoid fly;’* "Resolved; That we need medical' inspection In our public 
schools." •» ^ -V ‘ •••;•; ’ \ c , r 

.fttetr ond^ond/watgi; drainage. * ‘ \v- 

sentence from htiAth placard. Copy the themes neatly and 
rnke ^to a booklet Copy. tbe poems a boo t hcaltlL s S 

— potion songs; breath e exercises. ^ 

v AiMf&tt** edftftflftoiiAThe local ami county school improve-^ 

Z a&wciations have been pbt in Ibuch with special agents of the 
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"State board of health jind other helpful agencies. These men are 
invited to attend the lc*al and county meetings and make addresses 
on tuberculosis, tyjflioid, hookworm, and other* proven table diseases. 
Local physicians and pounty health officers are also invited to visit 
schools and make inspections and give instructions. 

4. General improvement .— Marked improvement -is reported in at 
least 1,500 schools in water supply, ventilation, prevention of dust,’ 
lighting, heating, and building and care of outhouses. It is very 
common to find the floobs of rural schools oiled, the furniture and 
walls cleaned with sanitary dust clothes, outhouses built and kept in 
good condition, window sashes and shades arranged for ventilation 
and correct lighting, ‘and the peopje generally awaking to the im- 
portance of better health conditions in the home and school. 




MUSEUM COOPERATION IN THE TEACHING OF HYGIENE AND 
SANITATION. 

C. E. A. Wixsi.ow, 

•tean Mootum of Xahrnl Motor e, Xe« York, X. 7 . 

In the hall of public health of the American Museum of Natural 
History we have now,. after three years’ work, installed thfree fairly 
complete -series of exhibits dealing with watersupply and public 
health, with the disposal of ci«y -wastes and with "bacteria, while a 
fourth series, illustrating the relation of insects, to disease, is well 
. under w^y. , 

• The relation of insects to disease is a particularly fruitful field for 
museum, work and w the one upon which we are chiefly 
the present time. The American Museum already fras in its depart- 
ment of invertebrate zoology wonderful enffrged models of mosqui- 
toes, and the department of health has just installed a model of the 
.house fly, enlarged 40 diameters, which took a skilled artist modeler 
nearly a year to complete. A wide series of facts bearing on the life 
history of the fly are illustrated, as well. as the relation of the fly, to 
disease, the practical methods for its control, and the results achieved 
thereby. A similar, but more enlarged modeliof thp flea (tunaof 
. bubonic plague) is now under prepara tion ? and we. have already ifj*. 
. stalled models, some small and some life-size, dealing with*tte rata 
* which harbor the plague microbe and froynlilu^. the i* 

to nian. , The opporttoity for future development here^nd &t m 
nection wiUi.the.moeqiut^ yeUow fever, ** 

*^f O^ier. disease carriri^isatem^ jjjgj 
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This hall is-our first Opportunity to serve the public schofts in the 
work of health education. • The teachers bring their classes to the 
museum in one of the periods allotted to civic biology, and in an hour 
with these models and diagram the pupils learn more thnn they could 
get from books and lectures in a month. 

In addition to the hall, which is open to all the visitors to the 
museum (numbering 800,000 a year), we arrange special lectures to 
the school children on the occasion of their visits. It is the policy of 
tiie museum to provide lectures (generally illustrated) on any sub- 
ject within the field for any teacherwhoonay it and for any nuin-* 
ter of pupils, from a score to a thousand/Chvif J;he teacher prefers 
to lecture himself, we provide hall, lantern sJHes, and operator. The 
larger high schools send their classes twice a year near the end of each 
tprm for a talk on \\ater. milk, insect-borne disease, city cleaning, or 
some other topic which fits into their course. 

For some time the American Museum has taken an active part in 
the nature-study work of the public schools by circulating loan collec- 
tion ol birds, insects, mollusks, sponges; corals, woods, minerals, and 
the like. At the instance of some of the high -school teachers most 
active m civic biology, we have applied this same plan to our public- 
health extension work. Our’ first attempt was in the form of nn 
album of large photographs dealing with the spread and prevention 
of communicable diseases. , , 

. During the, past lialf year, these albums went to 10 high schools 
and 22 elementary schools in the city, and .were used by 52,010 chil- 
dren. The general method pursued by the teacher, is to go over them 
pretty thoroughly in the higher grades, and then to bring them into 
the general assembly diallj where n talk is given upon them and 
^rhere tjiey are often left for inspection for a considerable period. 
The time for which one of the album's is kept in a school varies from 
eight weeks to four months, and one distributing agent reports that 
M once a teacher gets an albuJ^, ahe will not release it until her chil- 
dren hffve seen it several times, and until the other children in the 
schoortiave seen it. n * ■ 

• All this is, of course, only u beginning of ujiat we hope to do, even 
tor the high schools. We have as yet scarcely touched the great un- 
derlying problem bf the elementary schools, where it is most vital 
that & sound .^asis should be laid for healthy lining and where nt pres- 
ent (in New York City} ,15 minutes a week is the maximum time, that 
nn<be ‘spared for theoretical instruction in hygiene; ' We do 1 feel, 
t:we haVe done enough to show that museum methpds of 
instruction may be pvadeof use in the tenehing'b’f school hygiene And 
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*. AH EXPERIMEKT DT STUDBHT COHT&OL OF SCHOOL SAHITABOH 

AHD HYGJKHE. 

O. W Hunter. 

Dt Witt Clinton II ipA School, Xcw T ork, X, T.' 

The great elementary and secondary, schools of New York City 
form excellent experimental ground for much-needed cooperation be- 
tween pupils, teachers, and civic authorities to obtain safe and sani- 
tary conditions of life during tl&time that the persons involved are 
in the school buildings. The city 'may supply the plant, sanitary and 
well equipped ; it may safeguard the water and food supplies fur- 
nished to pupils; and it may send teachers into ther work tempera- 
mentally and scientifically fitted to <fo the work of instruction for 
sane and sanitary living; but if the student body does not cooperate 
with the teaching staff and the civic helpers outside the school, then 
the school building and its surroundings will be as hopelessly insani- 
tary as if the message of the individual drinking cup and the indi- 
vidual towel had never been preached; 4 

An attempt to obtain cooperation has been made in the De Witt 
Clinton High School. This school, one of the largest boys’ schools in 
the Tnited States, is ideal for such an experiment because of its 
peculiar environment and its cosmopolitan clientele. The building, 
a splendid example of modern school architecture, is located on tire 
border of one of. tire most unsavory localities of the city, an area, 
where the gang element in its worst form runs riot, aff& where race 
battles are not uncommon even in broad daylight. The streets near by 
ar6 offensive and ill-kept, the one redeeming feature being the close 
proximity of the school to two large hospitals. The school building" 
W used day .and night throughout practically all thd year, housing a 
great day school, a night school, and a lecture and recreation center. 
Probably 5,000 persons daily enter its deors. Of the student body, 
over 75 per cent are foreign born, in most cases the migration having 
been very recent. Most of the boys, especially the “ easfsidars,” are 
well behaved and anxious to learn, but have never had an opportunity 
in their home surroundings to know vHtat real sanitary and hygienic 
conditions, are. Consequently, in spite of watqhful. teachers and 
efficient janitoral staff, the halls, rooms, and‘in particular the stair-"’* 
ways and lunch room, often presented ■ an appearance that was far 
from sanitary^- . * ' . . 

Eaoh batf year in.September and again in^ebrairy, ne«rly-800 
new pupils, fresh fropi the many schools of the various parts ftp - 
own^n<|ards,,ariier 

It was £roarthese>.tmteig^:dju^ 5 r "■* 
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difficulty. No conventions bound them, school traditions were as yet 
unknown, and the preaching of their teachers and the practical work 
of their biological and hygiene training had not yet begun to bear 
fruit. A trail of torn papers, chalk dust, and cast-off luncheon came 
to follow certain of these first-term classes. 

Then came the thought c If these boys are unwittingly the offenders 
against the decency and self-respect of the school, why not make £hem 
sow the first fruits of a propaganda against this lack of consideration 
of others ? Calling together half a dozen of the better element from 
among the incomers, a plan was evolved, the details of which fallow. 

Boys in the school for convenience in distribution are grouped in 
sections of about 35 'pupils, each section being assigned to ft given 
home room in charge of a single teacher who acts as their advisor, 
and to whem they recite in one subject. In this home room the sec- 
tion has most of its study periods ; there they discuss the affairs which 
are solely section matters; and activities of various sorts are organized 
^ there. Whatever esprit de corps the section possesses arises in their 
home room from the fellowship aroused by meeting together in the 
morning or after school. Here was evidently the place to strike first ; 

. eo. notice was sent out of a meeting to which each first and. second 
term section was asked to send delegates. These delegates became 
the nucleus of what was later knowfUftS the Sanitary Squad of the 
De Witt Clinton High School. 

At this juncture we evoked the aid of Mr. Reuben Simons, of the- 
department of street cleaning. This gentleman had done work of . 
a 1 similar nature among much younger boys in the elementary schools, 
and knowing boy nature, came # forward with the offer of badges, 
to be used by the squad members as a distinctive mark of authority. 
Committees wire then formed, officers elected, and the work of* the 
organization began. An executive committee, an improvement com- 
qruttee, the duty of which was to suggest improvements in and about 
the building, a street committee to police the streets during the lunch 
periods, a hall committee, whose members policed the halls at all 
hours of the day ohd brought offenders against law and order to. 

. justice, a lunch-room committee, ^hose onerous task ' waft to. ^ clean 
tip” the lunch room, and finally a social committee, whose. business 
it was to provide the programs for the meetings held every Tues* 
dfty aftertioon. The officers of the club.were a president vice presi : 
dent;»ecreta^ (for there were no dues), and a faculty director. 
Thesrofficers made -up an executive^uncil, and in reality directed 
d* toterests pf the directions., ^ \ 

One of the ir *fulactiritiwofthe^ to draw up and 
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large stencils, signs were printed, which were placed in the lunch room j 

and in the halls. These signs reminded the students that the cost i 
of the lunch furnished depended in the long run upon cooperation 
between school authorities and the student body. 

The work of the squad was at first directed toward bettering the 
conditions in the lunch room, where, over 2,oOG boys were fed almost 
every school day. Then, widening their circle of influence, they 
took charge of the halls and rpoms all over the building, and finally 
the condition of the streets adjacent to the school was taken in -hand. 

During the recent spring “ clean-up” campaign waged by the 
civic authorities, the boys personally took charge of the distribution 
of circulars in localities that they Could cover. Several large me’t- m 
ings were held to advertise the reasons for this campaign. The last 
meeting was held in the auditorium of the school and attended by 
over 1,500 boys. This last meeting'was addressed by Dr. MacMil- 
lan, the director in charge of the clean-up campaign for the city. 

But the work of the squad wen by no means all plain sailing. 

Not all boys who joined the squad proved to be trustworthy, for it 
was a hard matter for a 13-year-old tyy to. see the ethics of picking 
up another feHow’s leavings. Sometimes open rebellion, on the part 
of the boys who were required to do clean-up work by squad mem- 
bers made matters rather difficult for the directorate untangle. Boys 
of the upper classes, who were at times careless, like all other young 
men, resented being asked by a freshman to clean up anything, even 
if they did cause the trouble. So a “ strong-arm squad ” came as a 
natural evolution from work in the lunch room where conditions were 
unusually trying. * • , 

On this squad only large boys with *a fair amount of tact were 
allowed sto serve, and it was considered to be an especial honor to 
• attain this position. The usual method of procedure on the part of 
a squad member who saw a schoolmate throw something oq the 
floor was to’ ask him to pick it up. If he refused^ he would sh<£v him 
his squad badge and again make the request. If this did not bring • 
the required response; the squad member would take the name of 
-the boy and report hin*4A me$t the director at the .court held every f 
afternoon. Sometimes the getting of the, offender's name would* be 
a difficult task and blight mean trailing the boy to a recitation room, ;*■ v: 
where a teacher would requite the name to bfc given! Every after* 


- —V ««vv V. WUI«, 19 UCIU, lire UllWiW oveupm 

the chair, the assistant director acting as the presenting? attorney. 
The case k first stated against the repoAed offendef/thenhe p&noWdv 
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8quad to see what they are doing; it will be clean-up work under 
^supervision of a squad member if the culprit is guilty, and it may 
oe in extreme c4ses a visit from the parents or a week or two in the 
tardy room, an after-school penal colony which houses the earless 
or vicious members of ihe school community. 

WT$at is the result of the year’s experiment? Can we say that we 
had a changed school at the end of the year? Yes and no. At the 
beginning the attitude of the student body was that of a critical, non- 
sympathetic, and often directly antagonistic body of scofers. But 
little by little, ,as they saw the boys of the squad devotedly working 
for the common good, unmindful of the gibes of the crowd, a change 
•began to be felt. Oj^der boys, who at first were openly troublesome 
or who made fun of the squad workers, began to take an active 
interest and even to appear at meetings. One body of older bovs. of 
their own volition, formed a hygiene club, procured lecturer^, and 
began- to cooperate actively with the younger fellows. Best of all. 
as faculty recognition came and notices of n favorable nature bega If 
to make their appearance in the scjhool paper, the student body com- 
menced to wake up to the fact th$t it was pleasanter to have their 
surroundings clean. The lunch room, w^ich in former days, after 
the lunch period, was a disorderly chaos of torn papers, half-eaten 
fruit, and spattered odds ^and ends of schoolboy lunches, became 
really livable, so that after 1,500 boys have finished eating, another 
relay of like size may be sent to the room almost Without touching 
the room or its contents. The halls* and most of the rooms are now 
kept in fairly godd condition, in spite of the occasional dirty or 
careless boy. But, best of all, is a spirit, a subtle something, that 
Jias crept into the school as a whole, which makes the De Witt Clinton 
student think of the other fellow and his rights, helps him to under- 
stand that sacrifice for the right Vto/be desired, and teaches him 
the best lesson of the future citizen, that of cooperation with author- 
ity for the common good. 


f, IMPROVING HYGIENIC CONDITIONS AMONG THE NATIVE SCHOOL 
CHILDREN OF ALASKA. 


William Hamilton, 

Unite# Statei Bureau of Education* 


The efforts of thejBureau of Education to safeguard the health of 
tk« Alaskan natives include: (1) The maintenance of four small 
IwsR oonte^ ,of- w$vo popolatiori;' (ft) contacts 

irith^three hoapiudsafhrt^ n^ves; <8)„tho 

employment of traveling physicians- who devote their entire 'time to 
tin. hwMmUiuI -i. - ^ ^ thjEur 
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(4) the employment of nurses who assist the physicians and do ex- 
ceedingly valuable woj^c for the children in the schoolrooms; and 

(5) the providing of medical supplies and textbooks to the teachers 
of the schools throughout .Alaska to enable them to tceat minor 
ailments and* intelligently’ to supervise hygienic measures. 

In the native villages the teachers and nurses endeavor to establish 
proper sanitary conditions by inspecting the houses, by insisting upon 
the proper disposal of garbage, and by gixing instruction ill sanitary 
methods of living. Natives are encouraged to replace the^-filthy 
huts by neat,, well- ventilated houses. Many of the school buildings 
contain bathtubs and facilities for the proper washing of clothing. 

In many, schools sputum cups and indhridual drinking cups and 
towels are provided. ^The bathing and laundry facilities furnished 
are usually greatly appreciated; 

In some of the native villages the results of the t efforts of the 
teachers and missionaries are evident in the orderly streets and well- 
built houses containing all the necessary articles of furniture, pic- 
tures, and books. The natives in places such as these are self- 
respecting, thrifty people, and their children are as clean as those iu 
the average village in the States. 

In other settlements not reached by civilizing influences the con- 
ditions are such as to appall the most enthusiastic social worker. 

The houses are wretched hovels, constructed of drift-wood, crowded 
together on an ill-smelling beach covered with garbage of all kinds, 
including discarded articles of clothing, old tin cans, and putrefying 
offal .polluting the air with its horrible odors. In such a village the 
houses contain but a single room each, very dirty and without ven- 
tilation. Into it men, women, and children are herded, a stove and 
a bed being the only articles of furniture. The bed is usually used 
as a “ catch-air’ for a great assortment of articles, the natives pre- 
ferring to sit, eat, and sleep on the floor. 

The establishment of a United .States jfikc school in such a 
village *nd the advent of a teacher mark lie inauguration of a 
crusade against, filth find disease. The methods used in order to 
establish hygienic conditions among tjld school children coining from ■ / 
homes such as those just described can best be told in the words of \m 
one of the workers : . . 


The clinic work of the. school usaally commenced with a talk on parasite* 
and the necessity for cleanliness, and this was followed an Inspection of the 
entire class. Twpjjfod sometimes three of the older pnpUsw 
assistant* The hoys were tkken to the clinic room, and afte&J had' 
each fcoyls hair my assistants gave hlia^ Bhampoo 
^ hat rtjtfc toe comb, and. nted^* 

'Were r glm iMtch'day and tie wor»r ; ~ 

■ the talk my assistants examined the 
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*ary gave the above-described treatment. The assistants soon learned to do 
their work quickly and wkll und seemed much Interested in It. 

Aly principal rules were : * 4 Keep clean. Wash your face. Wash your hands. 
Wash your neck. Wash your ears. Wash your teeth every day. Bathe your 
whole body with soap and warm water at least once a week.” After these 
rules were well understood, any child who came to school with a dirty face 
was brought before .the class for consideration. The usual verdict was “ Scrub 
’em good with soap and warm water.”. After the assistants were through with 
him the subject was usually a shining example of cleaullness. It was most 
encouraging to see the results of a little teaching, for after four or five weeks 
it was a rare occurrence to have a child come to school with dirty hands or 
face. The children soon developed pride In their personal appearance and 
would strive to have their few t#rn clothes at least -.-clean. The desire for 
cleanliness spread to the homes, and fathers aud brothers were frequently 
brought to school to be put through the. clipping and cleaning process. 


, . . ' G. HYGIENE IN THE PHILIPPINE SCHOOLS. 

A. J. McLatjuhlin, M. D., 

^ United Spates Public Health Service. 

. Practical hygiene is taught in the Philippine schools even in the 
lower grades. In this fcouulry we are prone to overlook the enormous 
influence of school childrei^iAon the hygiene pf the home. The 
children of poor, ill-educated parents are often thq intermediary 
through- which the s&nple gospel of hygiene and' disease prevention 
reaches the parents. In the Philippines this is even more true, and 
many instances it i9 only because of* the children that the parents 
carry out the instructions of the- health officer. 

..In combating cholera we were not slow to take advantage of the 
schools. A cholera circular containing the simple facts of the spread 
and prevention of cholera was used as a catechism even in the ele- 
mentary . grades. The children recited the answers daily, and ih«< 
tinyes of actual epidemic this teaching took precedence over all other 
studies and was sup plemented by actual demonstration of hand 
cleansing and dis^Hectiop., * 

■ With an epidemic of contagious disease existing, there is a ten- 
^ deney in most communities to close the schooh.* In the Philippines, 
the contrary, it is the policy of the bureau of health to'keep the 
; schools open because of their extraordinary value in teaching the 
prfcepta^of disease* prevention. 

Ip;'. X iEhey weije* used in cholera epidemics as .demonstrating stations 
tfe children were taught how to protect themselves and/ their 
^Whft. : cholera* .The saine* prinbf^le is used in com feting 
dyfentacf, end * The chUdwn&tf© 
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The modem Philippine school building is a ‘model of construction, 
adapted to the Tropics, There is no heating problem in the Philip- 
pines, and as a consequence ventilation is very much simplified. 
Water supply and sewage disposal are directly under the*»ntrol of 
the bureau, of health. Thfc pupils are specially trained in the neces- ■ 
sity of thorough hand cleansing after using the toilet and before 
eating. The children have been used* also to eliminate the time- 
# honored Filipino custom of eating with the fingers out of one common * 
family* dish- 

The dense ignorance of sanitary principles and the oriental fatalism 
of the older^generation could not be successfully combated without 
the aid of the school children. 'With their aid a very great improve- 
ment has been effected, j 

There is now in Minila"a very efficient medical inspection of 
schools. This is particularly effective because of the splendid facili- ^ 
ties of the bureau of hejalth for giving medical treatment. The city 
is divided into health districts with free dispell saries and hospitals 
where the school children tf re' treated. In this country the health 
department can often (Jo 'no .more than recommend treatment. In 
Manila the child is reported . to the bureau of health, and the powers 
and organization are sudTthat control is easily maintained until the 
child is returned to school cured. Special attention is paid to the 
teeth of children, and these'are treated in the free dental glinics of the 
Philippines General Hospital. During* the school year ended March • 
29, 1912, in Manila over 2,400.children were referred to the hospitals 
and dispensaries of the bureau of health £>r treatment! 

Tfie effect of the teaching and practice of hygiene in the Philip- 
pine schools is manifest in the improVed physical condition of the 
pupils, and it is a powerful instrument in the. sanitary regeneration 
of a nation. * 
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X. HOW WOMEN’S CLUBS CAN AH? THE HYGIENE MOVEMENT. 

* *’ 

Elsa Denison, 

- * BhAciT of Municipal Raeat'ch, \y*r Tort, V, T. 

» • ' ■ 

.. The gi^atest service of women’s clubs during the next, few years 

will be td -apply everywhere what we already know; to use all the 
machinery already available jn every city and every country ;Lan4 
^carty out deittite programs' based. on the proved expert^oe;o^f : 


pth^cpmmun)t» , . !x : v iA ->'■* v. r 


1 

■ 3 
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The cities and towns where there in not adequate medical inspec- 
tion, examination, and treatment of physical defects, where nil school 
buildings are not properly cleaned, ventilated, heated^ lighted, out- 
number 10 to 1 the cities and towns where even a beginning has been 
made. ~ 

There is no heed for more organizations of women. There is no 
need for wasting precious time while communities “ grow up” to 
health facts. There is no need for. added experimentation about tli$, 
more important 'phases of school hygiene, i. e., the physical condition 
of children themselves and the environment they go to school in. 

May I suggest, therefore, that our u prophecies and promises ” 
for tlje next few years group themselves under the following four 
heads: 


1. Use fact-giving machinery,— Women’s clubs will use the machin- 

ery, already in full swing to avoid being handicapped by luck of 
ffrcts.^ Reference agencies like this congress, the United States Bu- 
reau of Education, bureaus of municipal research, the Russell* Sage 
Foundation, Slate and local boards of health, tuberculosis associa- 
tions, *etc>, “'Sre spending thousands of dollars every year getting 
facts, making t hem available, aifiswering questions. . 

2. Draw 100 per cent pictures, — Women’s clubs will use the machin- 
\eiy of a|l organized women, whether in* their clubs or in other clubs, 

to give to their city a 100 per cent picture of school health needs iu 
that city. If an inspe«£ing committee finds -one school with unwashed 
windows and dirty floors, the club machinery will ask, ftow many 
more? If. 90 out of every 100 children in our schools were found 
with decaying teeth, club women will ask, How man} r more? and 
How can they all be fixed? If a building is found with one open-air 
room for 20 children and bad, air for 980 children in all other rooms, 
~xlub women will ask, What's t!ie use ? 

3- Enlist professional cooperation,— Women’s clubs will use the 


! 


machinery of their local medipaP and*dental associations an4 their 
local groups of business men to secure (a) publicity about health 
needs hot met;' (b) preliminary volunteer examination!?; (e) finan- 
cial support by the city. # 

4. Solve other health Women’s clubs will use the ma- 

chinery of the whole ci py administration to correct conditions affect- 
ing the health of school cjpldren or school buildings. Constant 
•watching;, reporting to authorities specific bad conditions^ following 
Dp premised .improvements, will be given to the questions -of clean 
itreefa Arou nd. s chool and for play; prompt -garbage removal; where 
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B. THE SCHOOL AND VITAL STATISTICS. 

* • t* ■ 

Fbanklin C. Gram. M. D., 

Chief of Bureau of Vital BtotlaU&Jktpurtmcnt of Health , Buffalo , H. T. 

At first thought it might seem that the school and vital statistics 
are antitheses and their points of contact about as opposite os the two 
poles. The same might have been said about medical school inspec- 
tion only a few years ago. In an age of progress the dead languages 
give way to technical education and the philosophy of unknown 
quantities to manual training. Granting this, you will ask, Where 
will the study of vital statistics fit into the school curriculum? ^ 

It needed no argument to make room for the art of bookkeeping. 
Even the unintelligent recognized the necessity of acknowledge by 
which, in his crude way, he might measure his financial loss or gain 
during a given period. 'Vital statistics is the bookkeeping of a com- 
munity. It shows the assets ns well as the liabilities. It does more. 
It forms a permanent record pf every individual from the beginning 
to the end of^ttfe. 

If we teach our children that certain diseases, such ns. and 

whooping cough, which have been regarded as blessed essentials of 
childhood, and which our mothers were wont to invite by contact in * 
order to have them over with as early In life as possible, are not 
essential but more fatal than dreaded pestilence, then we assist them 
in retaining a normal constitution and possibly prevent them from 1 
filling an early grave. # * 

The reduction of infant mortality Ira^Jong ceased to be a subject 
of philanthropy ^or of public spirited benevolence. It is a recog- 
nized duty of the State. The State can do nothing without the co- 
operation of its citizens, and unless its citizens can be made to under/ 
stand a condition there can Be no cooperation, because it then becon 
^a- matter of law and not of duty. 

To a proper study of tl£se things it is essential to have dome 
knowledge of morbidity and mortality conditions. *It m necessary to 
know the number of births in a Community in order to coomare it 
with the number of deaths. Vital statistics show at what ^period of 
life the lowest and highest mortality, rates 6xist, the ca/^yes which 
produce'death at later periods, ^nd this again leads to the study of 



Nor is such study without profit to pupifs before they retch ]bigh, 
school ox college. : It is par^ieultrfy valuable I ore tj)^t\tage W 
re^chckl/J^Ruse dviring this|period of* life; pf tiije^cputal 
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The study of vital statistics is entitled to n place in schools on the 
following grounds: (1) It leads to an inquiry into morbidity and 
mortality conditions of the hom^ locality; (2) it forms a basis for 
, 'comparison with what such conditions ought to be; (3) it assists in 
the study of prevention of disease and in the ’knowledge of public 
health; (4) it is an* essential adjunct to medical school inspection ' 
and school nursing; (.>) a knowledge of health and disease forms the 
bulwark of nations; (6) youth is the best period in life for beginning 
to acquire such knowledge. 


C. ACCIDENT PREVENTION AS RELATING t'o CHILD WELFARE. 


Remarkable result? have been obtained in the actual redaction of 
industrial, accidents through the education of industrial^ workers * 
along the lines of safety, in many instances large plants or. railroads 
showing decreases ranging from 10 to 40 per cent in casualties in one 
ye^r. In a very brief period the plan of systematic education of in- 
dustrial workers in accident prevention has proved effectits^and suc- 
cessful. Why should it not be just us' successful if applied in schools? 

, The great need for a concerted, well-dethied plan of teaching kchool 
children “ safety,” “ prudence,” and “ carefulness ” is apparent when 
the great liuniber of lives sacrificed annually is considered. 

The railroads do not begin to furnish ull the accidents that result 

- • in serious or fatal injury to children and others. The dangers that 

beset the child in daily hie. are numerous and varied. Matches and 
bonfires, the automobile, the street cars, vehicles drawn by horses, and 
many other things contribute to the lingo list of deaths and injuries 
. to children from accident cajjses. v 

In New York City alone there were 220 children killed and 479 
seriously injured While playing in the city streets during the yeaj^ 

. 1912. In the States of- Now York and New Jersey during the stfine 

$£ar there were 104 children tinder 10 years ‘of age killed by being 
^ struck^ or run over hy automobiles an<h93o irrfticed from the same 
K ■?. cause? There were 77 killed and 171 injured by trolley arfVllO 
and 249 injured by' wagons, a total of children undtr 10 
|fi , . yeant of age killed and jyMft injured in one y^ar in dftly two States* 
f the Union on account oi being struck or run over by vehicles while 
ip;: J»kying upon 6rWi^ing phbUc streets or highways. 


Makcuh A. Dow, 

General Safely Agent, Kcic York Central Line a, 
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D. INTESTINAL PARASITES AND THE RURAL SCHOOL. 

<■ 

John A. Flbrfli x >f. 1)., 

Rockefeller Sanitary Commission, Washington, D. C. 

Infection by intestinal parasites is world-wide in its distribution. 

It is most prevalent in the’ tropical and seniitropioal countries, where 
it is a problem of great magnitude. As a factor affecting the life and 
the health of the people, their physical (Aid mental development, and 
their material welfare, its importances has not been gencrnlly-uppre- 
eiated. In fact, it has not been particularly emphasized by many 
of our medical colleges and of course not by the physicians they 
graduated, let in the light of the revelations made during the past 
three or four years by the Rockefeller .Sanitary Commission, work-' 
ing in conjunction with boards of health of 11 Southern States, 
there should be.great reform generally in the methods for acquaint- 
ing both students of medicine and the laity with the essential facts 
pertaining to this form of infection, v 

, 'Jypes °f I)uri ng the tfiree and one-half years prior to 

Ju-ly 1, 1013, the health agencies above referred to' made 005,581 
•microscopic examinations of specimens of fec^s for parasitic ova for 
(it);). 581 persons; of these. 320,578 were found to have hookworm in- 
fection and were treated. Private physicians have treated and re- 
ported 1(12,305 additional persons. giving v with those treated by the 
health ageneies, a total of 491,833 treated persons. The hookworm 
the most common and most important* of the intestinal 
imltHiites. In 326 counties of the South, infection surveys for hook- 
worm disease have been made. Each survey is based on the micro- 
scopic examination of a minimum of 200 country children taken at 
random, .ages 6 aijd 18 years, inclusive. These surveys indicate that 
in diffejpnt counties, varying with their. geographical location, the 
hookworm "infection ranges from 1 pet cent to as high as 80 or 90 . 
per cent of those, examined. . ” * 

In ffiany localities 80 to 100 per cent of the school children have 
been found to lia ve the^djsease and to Have made only 50 per cent of ’ 
.the progress made by normal healthy children. In other localities 
entire families heavily infected have had their systems so under*, 
mined that they were swept away completely, eithe^ directly by 
hookwonn disease or by inte'rcurrent diseases like tuberculosis, pneu- 
monia, 8r typhoid fever, which easily, overwhelm the devitalized 
bodies of hookworm subjects. Routine, examinations for a secies- Of * 
graded sohools have shown hookworm infection three tirnek more 
prevalent in. the backward sections than in the advance sections fbr - 
the various grades. . ‘ f . 
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The school in the rural section affords the greatest medium for 
the spread of the infection, fcmppose we take a certain school district 
in which by chance no infection exists. Now let the son and daughter 
of Mr. Smith visit Mr. Jones, who lives in a district where there is 
much hookworm disease. While there, fruit of some kind is picked 
up from txie ground by the Smiths and eaten, and perhaps in 
going barefooted “ground itch, the beginning of skin infection, is 
contracted. The visit over, the Smiths return home. Haring no 
sanitary privy on their premises, the soil around their house is soon 
polluted, 90 that one by one the whole Smith family becomes infected 
in varying degrees of severity. Fall comes, and 'the neighborhood 
school opens. The Smith children may by this time ‘be a little pale 
and puny from the disease, buirhey start to school. The school may 
be in a progressive neighborhood; it may be painted and furnished 
with patent desks, and perhaps iNjas secured a creditable library.. 
Good heaters have been provided, the light comes from the rear and 
over the left shoulders of the pupils. Perhaps there is a. driven well 
to supply water, but there- will be no individual drinking cups, and 
this is not the worst of it. No privy has been provided: but why 
should there he? The pupils, not having one at home, do not think 
of having pne at seliool, especially since die woods and undergrowth 
are near the schoolhouse. The girls, by^custom, conceal fliemselves 
when answering nature’s call in the woods on tlie east side .and 
the boys on the west. The Smith children do not know they 
infected. They use the common hiding grounds with the 
other children. Soon the whole school grounds are so heavily pol- 
luted that on dam^ flays every pupil’ who goes around barefooted 
wiu^contract “ground itch,” and, moreover, those who play ball, 
marbles, mumble-the-peg, etc.. get their hands infected. Facilities for 
washing the hands are not available; so at lunch time they handle 
their food with soiled hands which are likely to be contaminated. In 
this way the pupils nt school becopie infected. In a comparatively 
short time the premises ground the homes of all the school children 
are polluted, and you have a change which anemia produces coming 
over the community. Progress of the children in the school is re- 
tarded; the daily attendance is poor; the health of. the community 
is below normal; the crops are not so well cultivated; and there is a 
general backward tendency. The houses are not so well provided for • 
or kept. The whole community is sick and doesn’t know it The 
economic loss is tremendous.' Delay in establishing control of infec- 
tion spread ■ by such filthy habits is criminal, once the facts are 
known. The victims are ignorant of the fate. Teaching them is a 
duty of every informed citizen, board of health, and physician; yet 
th^ agencies are not sufficient to reach the masses. 
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The common schools through the school children can reach practi- 
cally every home. Hence, an important part^of this work should be 
directed to the teaching of sanitation, dealing particularly with 
parasitic iptestinal infection and other infections spread by soil * 
pollution. The school should be an institution where methods are ' 
taught for saving and preserving; the child, for making him a 
healthy educable child, one who will bless the State with the 
highest type of. citizenship. May we not hasten a reform which will 
make the school a place where the teachings of sanitation are put 
* into practice and not a center 'for exchanging and spreading all 
kinds of filth-bome diseases? 


4 




PART m. THE SCIENTIFIC EXHIBIT. 


CONCRETE DATA OF THE SCHOOL HYGIENE MOVEMENT 
' AS SHOWN IN THE EXHIBIT. . 


I. MEDICAL INSPECTION. 

Boston , Mass , — The division of child hygiene is concerned with 
the physical welfare of every child in Boston from the time of con- 
ception up to the age of 1G years. The work of this division is 
classified into three subdivisions, as folhhvs: (1) Prenatal and post- 
natal; (*2) medical inspection of schools; (3) physical examination 
«f licensed minors. 

Physical examination of school children for the year 1JH2-13 
showed the following results: 

Total number of pupilR exmiilueU VJI. 832 

Total number of pupilR without defects _ r>2. 4D!) 

Total number of jmplls with defects 333 

The defects noted were: Mentnl deficiency, 391; defective nasal 
breathing, 9,174; hypertrophied tonsils, -24,720; defective, teeth, 
00,709; defective palate, 306 ; cervical glands, 11,370; pulmonary 
disease— tuberculous 66, non tuberculous 1,165; cardiac disease, 2J796; 
nervous disease, 303; orthopedic defect — tuberculous 103, nontuber- 
eulous 3,154; skin disease, 3,768; rickets, 644; malnutrition, 2,020. 

Buffalo, N. Y. — Medical school inspection in Buffalo is divided into 
four general divisions: (1) Prevention ' of communicable diseases; 
(2) detection and- removal of physical defects; (3) child psycho- 
physiology; (4) sanitary condition of the school buildings and 
environments.' 
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The following is a resume of some of the work: 

\ 

Hr port f tf mciticul sclutol rxu miner, year l ill 2. ’ 


9fr 



Number examined 

Malnutrition 

Anemia 

Enlarged glands 

O oiler 

Nervous diseases 

('aidlac disease 

Pulmonary disease. . . 

Skin disease. ; 

I>efect. orthopedic 

Hachitictype 

Defect of vision 

Other diseases of eye 

Defect of hearing. ! ... * 

Discharging ear 

Defect of nasal breathing 

l)efect of palate*. 

Pefectof teeth J. 

Hypertrophied tonsils 

Adenoids 

Mental cases 

Treatment 


(.iris. 

j nop. 

TotaL 


1 24. 727 

! * 47,996 

468 

3fr2 

866 

617 

! 4# 

1.07* 

023 

789 

1.412 

106 

33 

130 

116 

98 

214 

112 

111 

223 

74 

. SO 

161 

387 

247 

634 

81 

128- 

2J2 

81 

62 

148 

2. 042 

1.763 

«. 3.806 

231 

210 

441 

HO 

200 

34 a 

81 

64 

136 

?23 

1.260 

1.082 

73 

68 

131' 

11.204 

12.032 

23*236 

3.230 

3. 107 

A. 48* 

233 

344 

577 

72 

124 

19* 

1,060 

1 . 164 

2 , 271 


\\ 
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• ( wf/, Ohio . — The bureau of medical inspection and relief is 
organized with the following officers: Chief school inspector, with a 
salary of $1,800; 16 district physicians, 11 on full time and ^on part 
time, to whom a total salary ofs$18,275 is paid; 14 school nurses,, 
* $10,920; 1 chief dental inspector, $1,500: 4 dental operators (part 
time), $2,000; 2 clinical assistants, $1,100: T clerk, infections diseases, 
$1,000; 1 clerk, tuberculosis records, $800; fumigator, $900; 1 chief 
medical ins]>ector and assistant health officer, $2,750. Their functions 
nre: School inspection, medical relief of the poor, surveillance of in- 
fectious diseases. 


The hours of medical inspection nrejJM2 n, m„ 2-3 p. m. Twenty- 
two publi^schools and 35 parochial'schools, a total of 57, have medical 
inspection only, without the school nurse. In 43 public schools an|h 
12 parochial, a total of 55 schools, both doctors and nurses are em- 
ployed. The average number of pupils for eajh nurse is 2,350. 

During the period from September 10, 1912 to June 19, 1913, the 


school doctor handled the following cases : 

Excluded on account of Infection disease or contact nj 

Inspected after 4 days* absence j ____ 0,831 

Examined but not needlug treatment! 13,537 

* Itecelved for treatment— ; i4,07f 

Total number of examinations of cbildren _v 35,57$ 


In the same period the school nurses' activities were as follows; 

Number of cnees referred to nurses ‘ .1 8. 874 

Treated by family physician 1.981 

Treated by clinics and hospital* : ^ -——-^--2,90$ 

PedlculoBls nbd intnor caseiS treated by aums-~..---ifc git 

^ . v - ^ ;/v -: - : v > : kiC j 


■ 
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Number. 

Per cent. 

84 

0.2:: 

505 

i . ;>n 

1.03O 

2. s: 

1. mu 

4.44 

057 

t. so 


Cakes refused trentmeut uud (Indian _• “1,070 

School treatments ^Iven * s. 053 

Home visits 4,731 

The nurse is the connecting link between school and ffome." 

A survey of 3G.43S mipils hi public schools, April 21 to June (1, 
1913, showed: * 

* v 

Tuberculous » _ _ _ T_ - _ . 

Pretubereulous 505 

Anemic simply 1.030 

* Total anemic 1.010 

Mentally retarded .. . 

Tins is urged as an argument for (1) more open-air schools and 
low-temperature rooms;' (2) new school for mentally deficient ehil- 

* dren. 

Among* defects 'diagnosed by school physician were: Defective 
vision, S2&35; diseases of the eye, 298. Of these, 1.092, or 44.9 pey 
cent, were corrected by .glasses and treatment. ^Hypertrophied •ton- 
sils, 2,692 cases noted, operative. 642: medical, 650, n total of 1.292, 

* or 48 per cent treated. Defectne teeth, exclusive of .dental inspec- 
tion, 1,754; cases finished, 1.002, or 57 per cent. 'Medical nhd surgical 

* miscellaneous, 1,990; treated. 1,501, or 75 per cent". Children macu- 

lated against smallpox, September 10. IQiS, to .Tune 19, 1913, #0; 
of these 97.3 per cent were successful, ”52 were unsuccessful, and 76 
unknown. ~ 

Detroit , Mkh . — Results of medical inspection of schools, Septem- 
ber, 1912, tO'Juue, 1913: 

Number of pupils examined ^ Wi.r.42 

Number of pupils excluded 4.752 

Nupiber of pupils vaccinated 0. 4dd 

Number of defects found 0,002 


Nurses' visits to homes : •___ 7,081 

Nurses’ visits to schools 1 4,103 

Nurses' visits to dispensaries.-, 432 


Total visits 11, TOO 


^ t. 


Atteuduuce at school clink's 27.228 

Children treated nt home 252 

Children treated nt dls|>enKiirJes.,._- V___ 1 , 038 * 

Instruction to mothers - 5.348 

Eight Nurses were employed at a total expense of $4,800, and 33 
doctors' ($11,500), or n total cast of $16,350. 

. Jacksonville ^ Fto.— Aledical inspection of school children in Jack- 
‘sonville, Fla. t showed that 77.1 per cent of all the children examined 
.//WOW' ^ defective "in one pr wore particulars. The following *are the 
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percentages for th*. various defects : Hypertrophied tonsils, 36.6 per 
• cent; defective vision, 25.8 per cent; enlarged cervical glands, 9.1 per 
cent; adenoids, positive, 5.2 per cent; nasal breathing, 3.8 per cent; 
skin diseases. 2.5 per cent; hookworm, positive. .2.3 per cent; mal- 
nutrition, 0.85 per cent; anemia, marked, 0.8 per cent; defective hcaiv- 
ing, 0.65 per cent ; ccnjunct’.vitvf. 0.2 per cent. 

Xew York. X. Y.— The work of the division of child hygiene is 
thus outlined ; 

(li Inspection for the determination of infections diseases; (2) in- 
spection and treatment of contagious eye- and skin diseases in school; 

(3) examination of pupils for certain physical defects; (4) follow-np 
visit by nurse to home to secure treatment for non contagious physical 
defects.; (5) treatment at clinics for eye, ear, nose, and throat; 
(6) treatment of teeth at dental clinics. 

» School medical inspection is organized under a c^ctor and assist- 
ant director for the entire city, with a separate organization for each 
of the five, borolighs in charge of a borough chief inspector. Under 
each ^(orongli chief is a corps of supervising inspectors and super- . 
rising nuises, who direct in turn the routine medical inspectors end 
school nurses. In the year 1912-13 there were 825,664 children in 
public and parochial schools of New York City under medical' 
inspection. The cost of carrying on the work was $364,300, or 44 
cents per capita. The chief medical inspector for each borough has 
oversight of the clinics for school children. 

Philadelphia. Pa. — The scope of the work of the department of 
medical inspection of schools is described as follows: (1) Detection 
and correction of physical defects; (2) detection and exclusion of 
contagious disease cases; (3) sanitary inspection of school buildings; 

(4) examination at their homes irf^absente© children, in ordej’ to 
determine whether such cliildrsfishould be excused from school; 

(5) the examination of applicants for the «position of school janitor; 

(6) examination of high -school \jjoys entering into athletic contests; 

(7) a clinic for the examination of mentally deficient "children ; 
.($) -special medical supervision oAthree open-air schools; (9) free 

vaccination of school children. Tflie organization is as follows: 
(1) Public schools? medical inspection (under bureau of health and 
board of education) ; (2) public schools, nurses (board of education 
and bureau of health) ; (3) private schools and parochial schools, 
medical inspection (under bureau of health) ; (4^ eve dispensary 
for school children, No.' 1 (for all schobl children), under bureau 
of health; eve dispensary for school children, No. 2 (public school 
children^ bureau of health and board ;of education; (5) dental 
dispensary for school children, No. 1, for all school children (under 
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3, 4, for public school children, under biu'eau of 
of education. 

./^general summary of medical inspection in 
shows : 



yt 

and hoard 


lelphia for 1012 


Number of pupils In elementary Mmols ~ 175,1)05 

Number of pupils in high schools... 11,502 

Number of school buildings 280 

Visits made by su]>ervisors Z * 1.355 

Visits made by assistant lus|>e<’tor8 _ r*5, 550 

Pupils sent to iusjiecturs by teachers ; . _ os, 1T1 

Routine physical examinations 

■Special examinations (classrooms) _ .... 317,504 

'Defects recommended for treatment _ 138,002 

Proportion of physical defects corrected ] km* cent-. 45 

Exclusions from school, 7,040 

Time lost from school by reason of exclusions, minor *rnntngious dis- 
eases only days.. 4.314V 

Number of throat cultures tnkeu 2, 722 

Number of throat ^edltures with positive results , 419 ' 

Vaccinations performed ... 2,312 

The fobbing is a table showing physical defects recommended for 
tfeatmen^at two different periods: . V . 

/ 

Defects •/ 


Ncfoc, throat, aud 

Ear 


inemia and i>oor nutrition LA ,_J_ 

Nervous 

jleart___ r i 

defective mentality 


Kob.-Dcc., * 

Jan.-Jnne, 

1912, 

1915, 

. 25,050 

10,510 

_ 37. 08S 

22.940 

2, 240 

1.470 

. .TH047 

40. 345 

2, 049 

1,080 

. 2, 543 

1,434 

935 

070 

. * 307 

587 

103 

. 188 

. 10.3S5 

10, 144 

. 2. 054 

2,552 

. 142,530 

08.992 


Republic of iVcafioo.^r-Mexico has had medical inspection of schools 
sifcoe J896. Begun in a small way in that year, it was considerably 
extended, by an act of 1908. Annual salaries Ann expenses for the 
wj)r^ increased from >$2, 000 in 1890 to $52,000 for the year 1912-13. 
ig ‘the same period the number of medical inspectors has in- 
d from 1 during the first three years to 43 in 1913. About 
£hil<lren are now assigned to each school doctor, 
lisea^es found in School children in Mexico City 1908-1912, 

" co^g^fms type most frequently found are pediculosis (15 
.ringworm (4$ percent). In the noncontagious diseases 

Hit of the children have defect 
find 5$ per cent defective Shearing* ' 



per cent; 20 
cent dental caril 
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. Buffalo, .V. r.— Schopl nurses In 1012 in:u1e 1.703 school visits and 

! 2.014 home visits, of which <‘»00«ere to contngiou? mul 1.414 to nou- 

i contagions cases. Total inspections were 10.411. 

j Treatment or instruction was given as follows: Pediculosis. 1.304 

cases; ringworm. 40; favus. 13; scabies, 184; impetigo, 470; .skin, 
1.201; eyes. 1.308; ears. 5C4 ; vaccinations, 370; miscellaneous-±381 
dispensary. 43. 

Bbikulelphia, Pa .— The bureau of health of Philadelphia shows 

the direct value of the school nurse service by comparing conditions 
with and without nurses. A saving of nearly five days is obtained 
on every case of contagions disease by means of the school nurse 
service. The statistics show that the average number. of davs lost 
by school children when the schools are without school nurse 'service 
is 5.0(458. The average number of days lyst when the schools have 
nurse service is found to be 0.34208. Lnck of nurse seryiee is there- 
fore i esponsible for 4.(2101 days of preventable loss. Multiplying 
4.72101 (preventable) Joss (average days') by 10,88.4 cases of minor 
contagious diseases handled by school nurses gives 70,725 total days 
of school time saved to these school pupils through nurse service. 

The per. capita cost of education in Philadelphia is 18$ cents, so that 
$0,122.05 is saved to the educational system through this one branch 
alone of the school nurses’ activity. The total cost of school nurse 
service from February, 1012, to Jnne,'l013, wns $25,700. The nurses 
were employed in the congested districts of the city." 

Another j^oof of the importance of the school nurse is found 
in the follow-up results. Irrespective of social grade^more physical 
defects are corrected with nurse dhtin without'. Fonli|lbups were 
studied: In group white, native, social grade A, 43 per cent of de- « 

« fects \\ ere corrected w i 1 1 in u rsp, u s compared with HO per cent when 
uo‘ nurse was employed. In group white, grade B, 50 per cent were 
corrected with a nurse, and 43 per cent without. In white, grade C,- 
50 per cent were corrected when a nurse was employed, whereas only 
18 per ceht were corrected when thejp was no nurse. In colored, \ 
grade C, 03 per cent of defects noted were corrected with the nurse, 
as against 22 per cent without a nurse. . •* 

Rochester, N. Y vSchool nurses in Rochester paid 1,209 visits to. % 
homes; took 853 cases to dispensaries and hospitals; cared for 1.906 
defects; found 300 defects of ey^s; 401 of ears, nose, and throat; 2(3 
f * teeth; 207 skin diseases; 413 miscellaneous defects. 
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I Hi ORAL HYGIEItE. . , 

I Connecticut . — In Hartford there are free dental dinics for school 

\ children supported by die Hertford In Waterbury 

. there are two dental inspectors, salar^HK^paiii by tlie city. lii 
Bridgepq/t the city appropriates $5UO for the dental clinic of the 
Bridgeport dental society. New LonotM/lms a dentgl clinic equipped 
by the board of education and maintained by the New London dental 
society. Other Connecticut towns report as follows: Stratford — 
examination by an individual dentist, but no town appropriation: 
New Britain — examination of the children by the New Britain dental 
society ; Greenwich— clinic established by the United Workers ; 'New 
Haven— room secured in a school building for a privately supported 
clinic; Meriden— school children examined ^bv the Meriden dental 
nociety, but no appropriation. ' 

Kentucky. — Dental insjiection and clinics in 17 communities 

• throughout the State. 

New York. — The State department of health is conducting an 
active oral hygiene campaign bv means of elaborate exhibit material. 

• ."which includes a model clinic. ' . 



Pennsylvania . — Thirteen free dental dispensaries are in operation. 
Besides the 5 in Philadelphia, there are 2 each at Pittsburgh and 
Wilkes-Barre, and 1 in eacffof the following cities: Scranton. Pliil- 
ipsbujcg, Reading, Chester. 

H ostein. Mass . — The Forsyth Dental Infirmary. Boston’s answer to 
. the oral hygiene prdblem, is to be opened in 1914. Its work will be 
to ca ge for the mouth conditions of all the children of Greater Boston 
np uW6 years of age. Attention will be given to adenoids, hair lip. 
tonsils— in short, the whole subject of mouth, nose, and throat. 
Follow-up work will be done by the school nurse and, social secret a rv. 


Patients will be reqnired to return to the infirmary three, or four* 
times a year- for examination, treatment, and _ad vice. 'JJhe institu- 
tion will have facilities for 84 chairs, with room for 44 additional ; 
4t»ch chair having a capacity of 12 patients per 8-hour day, or a total 
capacity of 768 patients dnily. ’Phase will be a lecture room for 
public lectures on hygiene and oral prophylaxis. 

Cincinnati , Ohio . — Mouth ' hygiene is supervised in Cincinnati 
throdgh a cooperative arrangement between the Cincinnati dental 
society and the board of health. The* board of health provides t 
■chief dental inspector, 4 dental operators, and 2 clinical assistants. 
The dental society: furnishes 86 dental inspectors and 88 lay volun- 
teers. The number of children examined in different years was: 
820 in 1009 ;. 4.594 in 1910; 8,482 in 1911 $ and 12,660 in 1912. 
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& 


Operations. 


Killings. 

Treatment*; 

Cleaning, 

Crowns 

Extractions . . j. . 
Total operations . 
Number of rases . 


tato, 

S«pu-Doc. 

1911. 
10 mos. 

1912. 
io root. ■ 

763 

2,654 

1.789 

334 

1,336 

1,466 

102 

* 615 

470 

3 

10 

8 

256 

790 

661 

1,548 

6,214 

4,689 

210 

790 

972 


*1913, 


3,662 

1,7*1 

1,047 

8 

1,656 

8, *2 
1,379 


Follow-up work in two typical schools: 

FirH tckoct. 


Number iosperled feu 

No detect a . /T. 74 

Treated ut dental clinic.. ..* * ijj 

Treated by family demist 390 

Noireatment I an 

W it lulrawn from school Ttfe. .... " 55 


I 


8rcom I *ck*ol 


Number imparted jail 

No detects 22 

Treated at dental clink* 90 

Treated by family dentist'. * lift 

Noireatment & g 


Esprit a< '$ of l hr fra* clinic. 


\ 



' 

1910 . 

t SepL-Jtn. , 

1 * 11 , 

Sepi.-Jan, 

1912 . 

Sopl,-Jan. 

i 1913 , 
Jan.- July. 

Equipment 

* 


ii a «i 


•Ml - 71 
2 , 610.62 

Salaries. : ... 

Supplies 


74 97 1 

#1U* Io 
1 , 445.00 
151.00 
78.50 
11.40 

313.63 

1 , 674.00 

Office • 

Education 


93 80 

74,27 

104.80 

283.84 

46.17 




6.66 
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( le i'elciwdy Ohio, In 1010—11 Cleveland was the scone of the na- 
tional mouth-hygiene campai^^llie National Dental Association 
supplied equipment for c! in its. a tra ined nurse and finances for the 
Marion School class. Tlie (Mo State Dental Association paid for the t; 
printing and furnished the'- use of a stereopticon, The Cleveland 
dental society furnished the examining clinicians and lecturers, 
Rooms were furnished by. the Cleveland board of education, by the- 
library, and by St. Alexis Hospital. The campaign had for its objefct: 

To bring to the attention of tlie people, by means of dental inspection of an 
- ndcqimte number of children, tpe unlverenj need of dentnl service: to show 
by means of clinics thnt there is n great demand for dental service by Indigent 
i children; to present to the people by means of lectures the great value of 
, mouth hygiene In the general welfare of the child ; to shov by means of the 
Marlon School clnss the results possible to he obtained from nn Ideal method of 
instruction In tlie care aud use of the mouth, nccotujianled by the correction of* 
the faulty oral condition. 


As a mult of this campaign, 20,801 pupils were, examined. The 
mouths of 97 per cent were found faulty. The six clinics were oper- 1 * 
ated for a total of 334 half-days; 372 patients were treated; 2,2X7- 
operations were performed ; and 49 lectures were delivered at the 
various school auditoriums to parents of tlie older grade pupils. . ’■ 
. From a schtjol of 840 pupils there were selected 40 children .pre- 
wnting Ut most faulty oral conditions, 27 of whom tKrquies^ m 

XhA nlfirtl. fnlJoxrikd tnutriiC+intv nnrt **■ 1 
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each given a toothbrush, tooth powder, and a drinking glass. A 
dental nurse trained th$m to clean properly the teeth and moujji and 
visited their homes to see that the instructions were carried out. The 
children were given special instruction in the use of the mouth in the 
home and by specimen nftals in school. The faulty oral conditions 
were corrected in the clinics. Psychological tests under an expert 
^demonstrated the mental ns well as physical improvement due to 
* remedying bad mouth conditions. \ 

Detroit , MicL — An appropriation of $5,000 was allowed for dental 
inspection and clinics from September 1, 1912 to July 1, 1913. Four 
dentists examined 50,000 pupils; 12,000 patients were treated in five 
1 clinics; and there were 40 lantern-slide lectures in school. 

For the year 1913-14, $8,000 has been appropriated. There will 
be six inspectors and seven clinics, and twice as many lectures on 
mouth hygiene as last year. V 

. Lob Ani/eles, Cal . — The board of education-lias now taken over the 
dental clinic formerly maintained by the Los Angeles parent-teacher 
association and the county dental society. During the past year 
(1912-13) there were two full-time operators; 1,434 patients* were 
treated. 

Philadelphia , P(u — The city maintains a complete system of dental 
inspection and clinics us a separate division under the bureau of 
health. The work was organized in the fall of 1910 on a volunteer 
basis, and remained so for on<$ year, the city supplying the offices in 
city hall and equipment for three chairs and one nurse. In January, 
1912, eight paid dentists were engaged. In' February, 191?, the first 
school branch opened. In December, 1912, four additional assistants 
and one chief were engaged, and in 1913 two additional school 
branches were opened. The appropriation for J913 provides as 
follows : - 

Twelve operators, each serving three hours j>er day* at $700 $8,400 

Equipment for two. schools ' 1,200 

Ida JutenanceT A— r -- r- - - 500 

Nurse at central office? 800 

Chief of dlvislou *- *-•; 2,500 

The school board at present bears no expense except plumbing and 
electric current. ^ * 

The *rqrk of one *»f the clinics from. January 1 to June 30, 1913: 

Operation*. 
2,328 
,^,096 
2,188. 
2,794 
2,534 
1,780 


) Patient*. 

January. 757 

bruary — r 665 

Jftrch— — : * r . 674 

AprlL___- 645 

,ii , — - 828 


580 
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Oirni-d College 1ms a department of dental surgery,/ recently or- 
ganized, which has for its sole object and aim the care of the teeth 
of the boys in Girard College. The department is under the care 
,of a dentist in chief, two assistant dentists, and a clerical and me- 
chanical assistant, all of whom are employed full time; ' 

Rochester , A 7 . Y A free dental clinic, .claimed to/be the first in 
the world, was established in Bochester mose than 25 years ago. 

was closed after two years for lack of support. The 11 first' American 
school dental dispensary was established in Rochesteriin 1005 by the 
Rochester Dental Society. Dental dispensaries arp ndw operated in 
schools Nos. 26, 12, and 14. In 1912, 2,104 patients were treated, 
involving 11,137 operations. The total cost was $2,461.16, or $1.12 
for each child. 1 

• Toronto, Canada,—. Dee School, of To»nto, claims the distinction 
of having pupils absolutely without a carious tfxith or an unclean 
mouth. The pupils are all from the Girls’ Ilpme, where daily care 
of the teeth is part of the routine. ' 

Relation of dental hygiene to mental efficiency.— Dr. J. E. W. 
Wallin has measured with selected lest materials the increased mental 
efficiency of children whose oral defects have been remedied. In 
memorizing 3-place digits there was an average gain in those under 
observation of 19 percent in efficiency; in the spontaneous association 
test the average efficiency gain was 42 per cent; in adding 1-place 
digits, 35 per cent; in the antonym test. 129 per cent : and in the test 
of canceling, a’s there was an average^ gain due to dental - improve- 
nient of GO per cent. 


IV. OPEN-AIR SCH^|b. 

Horace 'Mann School, Hew York, X. J\-Tw 0 third-grade classes, 
as similar as it was possible to have them, were compared for a 
period of six months. One class was an outdoor class, the other 
a regular indoor class. The two classes were compared in respect 
both t*> physical improvement And mental improvement, with the 
following results: . " * 

l*hy*{oa1 itn>prfiveiuent. 


Average age at beginning of testa . . 

Duration of testa: 

Avcrago gain tn4- 

■ 'Wwgnt. 

Height ' 

Girth of cheat.- 

^GsUj JiQf chest e xpanded.. 

.. 

Depth of oheetf... .T. ... 1. ; 


t,un* capacity. 

■ Strength, toil at 





Indoor. 


» yrs. fimos. , 
fl mos 


l.« kg. or 3.5 lbs. 

2.6 cm. or l.O in...., 

1.3 cm. or 0.5 in. ...... 

l .Seri, or 0.6 to 

0.9 oto* or 0.37 to 

<Mh 

8.0 CM* to. :. w. . 

1.4 kg. or sum*,...... 

M kg.cr3.Ubs... . ... 

9.0 kg. or 4*4 lbs, . . , 

M kg,6re*9lia.v... .. 

' ' l# ‘ 


Outdoor. 


8 yra. 4 mos. 

6 mos. 

1.7 kg. or 3.1 

2.8 cm. or i 

1.8 cm. orl 

1.7 em. or 0.7 to. 
0.2 on. or 0.97 to. 
- 0.4 em. or — 0. 

5.9 cu. to. 
OJkg.or l.71bLj 
2.1 kg. pr4.6tbso 
.2*0 kg. or 4.4 lbs. 
8J3.or74)ibs* 
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Indoor class improved more in fpfcr of these mea*rements. Out- 
door class gained more in six of these measurements Classes gained 
• the same in strength oh back. Outdoor class gained more in height, 
v . weight, and girth of chest. 



improvement. 



* 


Number of 

i 

. Average, 

! Improve- 




pupil*. 

| Dec. 11 . 

1 - Way 18. 

| meal... 

la feral KqKttfc: 

Open air... 



/IS to Dec 

Per on*, 

} K . 

M ora/. 
* 57 

Prrarmt. 

Indoor 

# ** 


1/22 to Dee ! 

ifi 


In arithmetic; 

Open air 


- 

-^inMay^. 
ii4 i. r*e; 

if " 

\ 48 

!> * 

t 48 

*8 ; 

i 

Ad 

s> 

Indoor 



<28toDec.::;:;i 


■ • 


\24 in Mav 1 

4tt 4 



m: 

I.-- * 


h ■ ■ 
¥- ' 


Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund, Chicago, III.— The Eliza- 
beth McCormick Memorial Fund was established in 1908. ’ Jts geu- 
eraH^ject is “to im^rote the condition of. child life in the United 
States” One of the chief special objects is; “To promote, in an ex- 
perimental way, open-air schools by maintaining in Chicago agjiools 
like the Elizabeth McCormick open-air schools, and by standardizing 
the methods of such schools,*’ The fund gathers information mi 
open-air schools and other child welfare agencies, and disseminates it 
for the guidance of citizens and legislators, “ Open-Air Crusaders ” 
f®. the title of an attractive report that sums up the open-air*work. 
The exhibit at Buffalo consisted mainly of apparatus for open-air 
work : Cot, clothing, etc. 

V% ncmnatij Ohio . — A typical Woodland school for pretubemilous 
and anemic children is maintained by the board of education for 
children of grades 1-5. The school was established in 1911 on the 
principle that “education without health is useless.” The cost has 
been 19 cents per pi$il per day. Children with tubercle bacilli in 
sputum are Aot admitted to this school. * 

In the regular open-air school the board of health burnishes a 
jnurse and medical director and equipment for 23 pupils. The build- < 
ing cost $1,266 and the equipment $600. The average cost for main- 
tenance was per week per child. Temperature, pulse, mnd^es- 
piratioq are. recorded daily at 8 a. m. and 3 p. m. Haemoglobin test* 
are given upon admission and whenever indicated. The treatment in- 
cludes a warm deanring hath and* cold showers daily (special eases 
- excepted).. It is significant that on Friday the pupils show 4’maritedL 

4v^tlosa. The ctuldren ate fed inspected 

Theraisadw it 
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specified menu for each day, prepared by the domestic science de- 
partment. The total expense per child for food is 17 cents. * 

Prom September 10 to Jnne 6, 1913, the average gain per pupil in 
weight was <L2 pounds. Every child gained in weight Two girls 
gained 12 pounds 12 ounces. 1 girl 11 pounds 12 ounces/andther 10 
pounds 12 ounces, and another 9 pounds 10 ouAs. The average 
daily attendance in 1911-12 in the open-air school was 9(5.9 per cenjL, 
as compared with 95.4 per cent in a typical elementary school of the 
regular type. ^ 

Oakland . Cal . — The report of the commission declares: w In each 
new building there shall be at least one open-air schoolroom can 
not be entirely closed In all new buildings provision shall be made 
whereby every classroom may be easily transformed into an open-air 
room.*^ 

Chicago, III — There are at present in the Chicago public school 
system four open-air and six open-window, or low-teinperatura school- 
rooms. The open-air rooms are conducted^ipon roofs with little other 
than overhead- protection, while the open-window rooms are in regu- 
lar school buildings, with the rooms and conditions adapted to meet 
the needs of undernourished and tubercular children. In the sum- 
mer terra these children are taught out of doors, in teats erected in 
the school yard at the various schools.'' , 

Other cities. — Cleveland, Buffajo, New York, Newark N. J-. Roch- 
ester, and Phil ade lphia are other cities which have made notable 
efforts to incorporate the open-^ir idea into their school system and 
exhibited some of the results of their experiments at the eongress on ‘ 
school hygiene. ... / 


Y. SCHOOL FEEDING. 


History and present statue — Tike American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation shows that the school feeding -movement ib by no meins a 
new thing. School feeding began in Germany in- 1790; France, 184®;' 
■^reat Britain, 1866^and in the United States in 1895. SeVenty- 
eeven cities Ln this country now maintain school lunches (1912) . 
Lunches” are also served regularly in special and open-air clashes in 
a number of cities, among them being Philadelphia (special *2aas); 
New York (undenKmrished children) ; Sycaeuse (open-air School); 
Newark (open-air school) j Cleveland (fresh-air- daw); Buffalo, 
N- Y. (open-iur achool ) - The claim is made that 10 per cent of the 
childrenin our cities suffer from malnutrition. • 

In all the school feeding work emphasis is laid upoirfeie increased 
food value resulting from school-lunches BUpervis^ by a';dietici«n.^ 
Jt.hag Been estinaated that children in the cities of ;New Ypric, C3u-( 
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Pittsburgh spend a total of $1,654,000 for lunches every year. Tins 
amount will buy on the street the equivalent of 81,000,000 calories of 
food value; while at the school lunch it will purchase 178,000,000 
calories. Typical school and street luncheons are compared, as fol- 
lows: School lunch, consisting of cocoa and whipped cretuh, 3 cents; 
egg sandwich, 4 cents; banana, k cent; four dates, 1 cent; three, 
oookies, 1 cent; gives a total of 700 calories food value for 10 cents; 
while in the street three crullers and a cup of coffee, costing 10 cents, 
furnish a food value of only 250 calories. 

High-school children in Philadelphia spend $02,000 for lnnche§: iii 
St. Louis, $57,423; in Boston, $52,721; in Rochester, $18,760. The 
cost of kitchen administration for Boston, Mass., ami Bradford, 
England, are contrasted as follows: 

Co*t of kitchen administration (pec. cent). 


* , 

1 

Food. 

Delivery. 

Labor. Rent. 

I 

t 

Other 

expanses. 

Boston..! 

54.2 
54. 0 

4.2 
17. e 

S2.4 

18.0 

1.4 

2.2 

- ?:! 

Bradford, England ^ 



Cincinnati, Ohio . — School lunches in Cincinnati are in charge of 
* The penny lunch association,” whose members are made up from * 
the Civic League, the Council of Jewish Women, and the civic de- 
partment of the Woman’s Club. Eleven penny lunchrooms are 
maintained in congested districts. The kitchen equipment and the 
pay of the cook are provided by the board of education. “ Once 
started, the penny lunchrooni is self-sustaining,” according to the 
Cincinnati experience. A different menu is provided for each day 
of the week. The benefits as observed in Cincinnati are: The, penny 
lunch improves general health and increases, mental efficiency; the 
child learns/to appreciate the value”of good food and disseminates 
the knowledge of selection and preparation of wholesome food in 
the home. In the Pioneer Penny Lunchroom, established in 1908, • 
50 penny luncheons are served daily. 



Chicago, III . — Three penny-lunch centers have been in operation 
in Chicago since December, 1910. During the school year 1910-11 
the entire expense of these luncheons was borne by the board of 
educatipn, but N in November, 1911, the permanent school extension, 
committee of the Women’s Clubs undertook their management. A 
suitable room, with janitor service, one paid attendant, and; a com- 
plete equipment are provided by the board of education. Tfc 
school extension committee provides a trained supervisor, who pur- 1 
food, plans the meals, t and sees that they are properly 
easier . 'Volmxt^era. from the Various 
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have been served during the past year on successive days: Cocoa, 
bread, and sirup; vegetable soup, bread, and jam; meat, soup, bread, 
* and sirup ; split pea or Hean soup, bread, aiul sirup. Due regard is 
paid to national tastes or religious requirements. 


Chicago , III , — By resolution of the Chicago board of education: 
Specialists in eex hygiene \vbo lecture in simple, yet wclentiflcally correct, 
language are to be secured to give during tbe year 1913-14 of 3 

lectures ou sex hygiene In each of tbe 21 blgb schools, tbe pupils to be grouped 
in reasonable numbers, boys and girls separate; provided that all pupils wbo 
bring notes from tbelr parents asking to have them excused shall be excused; 
that after December, 1913, tbe lectures be limited to first-year classes in hygiene 
or biology. ^ 

Part of the original resolution also provided for certain sex in- 
struction to children in*groups in the middle and upper grades of 
the elementary, schods, but action on this has been deferred, to await* 
the result of the experiment wjth high-school pupils. The Chicago 
board has also provided for appropriate sex instruction through paid 
lecturers to parents of school children. 

Plan for sex education . — The Child-welfare Exhibition Commit- 
tee, showing panels based on the recommendations of the American 
Federation for. Sex Hygiene, outlines the following plan : 

Answer honestly when the child of even 3 or 4 years asks, “Where 
did baby come from? ” ‘ A* true but simple statement about mother 
and baby if given at this time may keep the child from picking up, 
when older, false and unclean ideas from street companions. 

• From 6 to 12 years children can be interested by parent or teacher 
in nature study.. Let children of this age observe the life and repro- 
duction of plants and animals. Their questions are natural. Con- 
cealment breeds curiosity. Answer them frankly. Treat sex and 
reproduction as a natural and pure phase of life. You will' receive 
frankness and confidence in return. Young children’s thoughts of 
sex are pure until their minds have become contaminated. Sex ^ 
knowledge from pure sources is the best protection against such con- \ 
tamination. At about the age of 12 the child's sex interest becomes 


direction toward self-respwthonor, chivalry. The sex instinct thus 
directed becomes the ally .oAdealism, altruism, aspiration,' religion. 
Religious <fod moral training are a profound influence at xthis age 
and must hejp direct the sex instinct Physical exerase, .intellectual 
interests, and wholesome amusements furnish occupations for ^nind . 


VI. SEX HYGIENE. 


more personal and needs not only pure and honest frankness, hut also 
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* V«neveal Hgetue in Bufalo . — In order te show the need, for instruc- 
tion in 9ex hygiene, die Buffalo Society of Sanitary and Moral Pro- 
phylaxis has collected figures showing Yhe extent of venereal disease in 
Buffalo: Reported by 1 23 physicians. 1,113 cases; estimated by 330 
others, 2,983; treated by patients, 794; total for November, 4,800; 
total for year 1911 (estimated), 14,423'cases. There were also* direct 
infections of children under 10 years ns follows: Reported by 122' 
physicians. 85 cases; estimated by 330 others, 178 cases; total, 203. 


t 
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Psychological dimes .- — Acoording to the National Chi lcl •■welfare 
Committee, the following States have psychological clinics in connec- 
tion with universities and normal schools: Washington, California 
j[2), Colorado, Kansas, Minnesota, Iowa, Louisiana, Michigan, Ohio 
(2), Pennsylvania (2), New York (2), Connecticut, Massachu- 
setts (2). 

Three States, Indiana, New A ork, and Massachusetts, have hospi- 
tals where psychological clinics are established, Illinois and Con- 
nectioot have such clinies in connection with juvenile courts. In 
cme or more places in the following States the psychological clinics 
are in connection with the public. schools : New York (2), Pennsyl- 
vania, Illinois. . , 

Psychological clinics exist in connection with institutions in Minne- 


sota, Illinois, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New York, and Massachu- 
setts. Ohio has a psychological clinic in connection with & vocational 
guidance bureau (Cincinnati). 

The first psychological clinic was established at the laboratory of 
psychology, University of Pennsylvania, in 1896/ 

The resources of a psychological clinic are summed up as follows: 
Psychologists trained in clinical diagnosis; examining physicians 
f a mili a r with developmental diagnosis; social-science department for 
feBow-up work and for cooperation with individual homes, schools, 
haapital, child-welfare agencies and institutions; accurate and com- 


plete elrhieai records; summer desses for observation ; hospital 
whocriB for okses needing extended observation and care, 

■ Tfas psychological clunc studies each child on the following plan: 
/(l) History-- -birth, babyhood, childhood, school, disease, parents ; 
{*) physical e x am i n ati on; (») psychological examinyti«i; (4) riwt 
fo Jttri report*® barney {<0) continuing observation, study, diagnose, 
■' ■ , tr r a tt i iTcri t ‘ as a^trired ' a ^d as tong a r gained. 

r/ Sehfolof eduoadot^U nwersiiy Piitsburghr-Ibe school ofedu- 

^ \ ^ imdertakes jfche foflowmg iwtivnifo, 

*■ * 
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which may be taken ‘ as typical of the newer psychological- 
pedagogical work: 

1. Conducts a psychological clinic for the Pittsburgh district, for 

the examination and classification of backward, feeble-minded, epi- 
leptic, insane, speech-defective, senae-deprivative, and precocious in- 
dividuals. v - # t 

2. Advises parents, teachers, or attendant^ as to the proper mental, 
pedagogical, hygienic, and institutional treatment and disposition of 
the cases examined. 

3. Refers examined cftses requiring expert dental or medical treat- 
ment to dispensaries and hospitals. 

4. Conducts demonstration clinics at . teachers’ institutes ^nd at 

national and international congresses. ^ 

5. Offers the following courses to teachers, nurses, social workers, 
mothers? psychologists, and physicians — 

'(a) Clinical psychology, and the scientific study of mentally 
exceptional individuals. 

(J) The cure* and education of the feeble-minded, backward, pre- 
• cocious, etc. * ' 

- (c) Psycho-educational pathology and educational therapeutics. 
(d) Mann-mental and occupational work for the backward, 
feeble minded, epileptic, and insane. 

C. Prepares expert psychological diagnosticians for scImkiIs, uni- 
vermties, institutions, juvenile courts, research foundations, and wel- 
fare institutions. ' 


7." Issues frequent publications for distribution among physicians, 
teachers, and social wo’hkers. 

B. Supports n technical library of books and periodicals. 

Chirw/Oi-I?L—The. department of child study and educational 
research of Chicago has been in active operation since 1808. The 
***** department acts as a bureau of investigations of child life and teach- 
ing. w Children requiring special care or special training and prob- 
lem ca^es are examined by the department and sent to schools, centers, 
classes, or divisions where they may receive the necessary hygienic 
treatment and adaptable education..” 

The following is a table of cases examined from July 1, 1912, to 
June 30, 1018: 


Blind or defective vision iso 

Deaf or defective hearing.. ___ 108 

Crippled ___ 68 

Trunnts and lucorrtgJbles (a* offlee)- ___ I 49 

• Truants and Incorrlglbles (at parental school) A 480 

Subnormals ' mi 


Defective In speech (t^rslatent cases only 


76 


-• ; •• ■■ ■ •■ ■ 
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Tuberculous (not Including anemlcs) 20 

Epileptics (most aggravated cases only) 21 

Children with constitutional depletion, nervous disorderi, or particular 

physical defects .* ,1 744 

R|>ec!ai cases: Unusually bright children, morul delinquents, mental 

aberrants r 207 

Feeble-minded * ' 47 

Total number of children examined 2,416 

Number of reexnndnatlous 780 

Total examinations If 3,205 

Detroit , Mich . — Of 710 suspected cases examined, 9 were found 
normal, 354 backward, and 35G mentally defective. The mental 
defectives were further classified as follows: Moron — high grade 
43, middle 100, low 125, a total of 208; imbecile^— high grade 38, 
npiddle 28, low 19, a total of 85; and idiotic — high 2, middle 1, low 0, a 
total of 3. The educational recommendations in these 719 cases were: 
Sent to special rooms, 498; to ungraded rooms, 13; to regular grade 
rooms, 167 ; institutional assignment, 41. As to physical defects, 278 
fihd'none; 68 showed defective eyes; 13,' defective hearing; 164, nasal 
defects; 129, throat affection; and 265 had defective teeth. 

-Yew York , A. Y . — The following is the organization of the work 
for\mentally defective children: 

1. Suspected cases are proposed by the school principal, parent, 
physician, or court official. 

2. Two reports are secured: (a) Showing race, nationality, health 
condition, school history, special tastes, peculiarities, habits,* behavior; 
(£) social-service report, economic status of the family, heredity. 

3. Examinations ate made by staff physicians and members of the 
advisory board: Anatomical — the stigmata of degeneration; physio- 
logical — disease or defect; psychical — native and acquired ability; 
developmental history — prenatal, postnatal. 

4. Disposition of cases: (a) To hospital, dispensary, or convalescent 
home; (b) to religious society, religious organization, or Children’s 
Aid Society; (c) educational — to outdoor school, school for deaf, 
class for blind, vocational school, regrading in regular school, un- 
graded class.. 

Vineland ( N . J.) Training School . — The Vineland . Training School, 
Vineland, N. J., is a State school which demonstrates the educa- 
bility of the various grades of feeble-minded children. The school 
has 344 children who are the wards of the S^e of New Jersey, 18 pri- 
vate pupils from New Jersey, and 28 private pupils from other 
States. The central idea of the work is thus expressed : 

,, The true education and training for boys and girl 8 of backward and feeble 
* {Binds fa to teach them what they ought h^pow and can make use of when 


they become -men and women in years. 
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VUI. THE SCHOQL BUILDING AND THE JANITOR. ( 

Sclwolhonxe construction, — According to the Child-welfare Exhibit 
Committee , only one State has complete regulation by law of school- 
house construction. The following degrees of regulation are noted? 
Complete regulation — Ohio: moderate degree of regulation — Utah, 
South Dakota, North Dakota. Kansas. Louisiana. Indiana. Virginia, 
Pennsylvania. New York. New Jersey. Connecticut, Rhode Island, 
Massachusetts, Vermont. Maine: deficient regulations-r-Washington, 
California. Arizona, Montana, Colorado, Iowa, Alabama, South Car- 
olina, North Carolina. AVcst Virginia. New Hampshire. The remain- 
ing -20 States are entirely without regulations. 

School cleaning — An investigation of the question. “How often do 
cities in the Tinted States wadi their schoolroom floors? ” revealed 
the following: Of 850 investigated. 11 wash them daily: 55 every 2 
to 7 days; 243 cities every 2 to 4 weeks: 150 cities every - or 3 months; 
148 cities, once in 5 months; 82 cities, once a year: 51 cities, never. 

Janitor service L — Under the caption, Health habits educate more 
than health maxims.' 5 the American Academy of Medicine urges the 
importance.of systematic, standardized janitor service. The academy 
declares that the so-called “school diseases "—anemia, catarrh, and 
nervous disorders — are invited by dusty, overheated, arid, or stagnant, 
air. " The school housekeeper is responsible for the health of hun- 
dreds: the home housekeeper only for a family; why train home 
housekeepers and not jjuiitors? asks the academy. 


IX. ATHLETICS. 

* Athletics tun! “ oecrathlcttcu'tm'' — Doctors Bnrnch. Savage, and 
Marks, of the Carnegie Institute of Technology, have made a study 
of the runners in a regular Marathon race (40 kilometers, 24.85 
miles) with regard to the effects of the race on the health of the par- 
ticipants. In this race 55 started, 29 finished. The average time was 
3 hours 48 minutes; the best time made, 3 hours 14 minutes. The 
run included 4 hills, of 510 feet, 310 feet, 120 feet, and . 190 feet, 
respectively. A heavy rain delayed the runners. The ages ranged 
from 18 to 52 years; more than half were under 23. The average 
height of the 55 contestants was 5 feet 6.4 inches.* The average 
weight was 140 pounds. There was an average underweight from 
training of 6.4 pounds ns compared to normal 3.0 pounds. Pre 
vious experience :* (If those who had never run before, 5 out of 6 
finished; of those who had run once, 9 out of 15 finished; of those 
with two runs*t^> their credit, 3 out of 8 finished-; those who had 
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run the race more than twice before, 11 out of 20 finished. Ap- 
parently, in Marathon running by this class of athletes, the first race 
is the best. After they run three times they either quit as failures 
or continue as survivals of the fittest. 

Effects of the race: Blood pressure fell 20 per cent after the fin- 
ish. The heart-murmur cases showed the greatest fall in pressure. 
Ten days after the race the blood pressure was lower than before the 
race. Immediately after the race X-mv examination showed that 
11 out of 14 men examined had dilated heart; 2 ran but 11 minutes 
without dilatation; 1 ran the full distance without dilatation. One 
week after thence 11 men were examined. In 0 cases the heart wus 
smaller than before the race; in 2 cases hearts were the same as imme- 
diately after the race. Diet: Out of oo entered there were 0 vege- 
tarians, one of whom w*as disqualified. 


From our observation It appears that the athlete most lHcely to withstand 
this form of severe exertion is oue between 18 and 25 years of age. He will 
be less than average height, and underweight. He will have n light upper 
body, a relatively large chest capacity, and well-develo|>ed legs. He must have 
a sound heart, healthy lungs, and a well-develoi>ed v diaphragm. His training 
should have continued for nine moutbsjor longer. During training be must be 
temperate In habits and moderate in diet. Our observations show that the 
greatest Injury comes to those who are Insufficiently and Improperly trained. 
We are also convinced that the successful running of this race Is really beyond 
the realm of the average amateur athlete. 


New York, A T . Y . — An elaborate system of supervised sports is a 
feature of athletics in the elementary schools of New York City. 
Girls are provided for, as well as boys, the public-schools athletic 
league having a “ girls’ branch.” The sanctioned athletics for ele- 
mentary-school girls are: Walking, swimming, folk dancing; relay 
races — shuttle relay, potato relay, all-up relay, hurdle relay, pass- 
ball relay, basket-ball throw; team games— end ball, captain ball, 
basket ball, and punch ball. For high-school girls the list includes 
also: Ice skating, horsebtfek riding, golf, tennis, general athletics, 
track and field ^mdoor'baseball, field hockey, basket bay, volley ball, 
and ring hockey. x . 

? The girls’ branch of the public-schools athletic league was organ- 
ized in 1905 with the approval of the board of education. Its. an- 
nounced purpose is to.seclire for public-school girls sun and outdoor' 
air, wholesome pleasure, recreative exercise “ The-l|k of these is a 
menace to their future moral and physical health!^ The funda- 
mental policies are#: (1) Athletics for all girls; (2) athletics wit^p 
the school and no interschool competition y (3) athletic events in 
wtjlch ; ohly teams (not individual girls) tale -part ^ (4) athletics 
tjibeon^ and pracdced with regai^ to their suitability lor girls, not 
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merely in' imitation of l>oys J athletics. Methods: (1) Free instruc- 
tion classes rnJfolk dancing and athletics are conducted for public^ 
school teachers, who in return organize and conduct girls’ athletics . 
after school hours; (2) athletic badges and trophies are ottered for — 
(«) interclass competition in team events; (b) .completion of pre- 
scribed season’s record in all-around athletics; (3) the use of all 
available facilities for outdoor athletics is secured. Results: In the 
year of organization (1005-0) 328 girls practiced folk dancing and 
athletics after school, under 38 teachers in 90 schools. In the school 
. year 1911-1^ 20, -620 girls practiced folk dancing and athletics after 
school, under 941 teachers in 269 schools, £ 

Public-school boy athletes in New York are clasSed by weight, 
\ not by Rge, for the following reasons: Anatomi^approxiinately 
half the body weight is muscle; physiological — weight is closely 
correlated with physical Rge; administrative — it is easier to weigh 
a bo^than to ascertain his correct age; social — every boy gets a fair 
chance. There are three weight classes: 85 pounds, 115 pounds, and 
unlimited weight. All* boys compete in . the jumping events. The 
longest fun for the 85-pound class is 110 yards; for the unlimited 
weight class; 220 yards. Only heavy-weight boys are allowed to 
* compete in the shot put. To encourage all boys to train in all-around 
athletics, every boy who attains certain standards of performance 
is awarded a badge. The New York standards are: For bronze 
badge, broad jump, 5 feet 9 inches: chinning the bar 4 times; running 
60 yards in 8$ seconds. For silver badge: Broad jump, 0 feet 0 
inches; chinning the bar six times: running 60 yards in 8 seconds 
and 100 yards in 14 seconds. There are 200,000 New York City 
schoolboys engaged in athletics every year.’ 1 . 


X CHILD LABOR, 

p 

Cmchmati) Ohio . — The division of child labor reports 2,366 chil- 
dren granted work 'certificates in 1911-12. The year before, 2,800 
such certificates were granted, and in 1909-10 there were 3,848 work 
certificates issued. As to the nature of the occupations of children 
who leave school tcTgo to work, 33 per cent went into factories (20 
jper cent, shoes)^ 22.5 per cent, (Aands; 13.5 per cent, stores; 8.7 
per cent, 9 ewing; 6.8 per cent, at nome; 1.9 per cent, office; 1.1 per 
cent, housework; 10.5 per cent, miscellaneous. Of the 2,366 children 
who began work in 1911-12, 39, or 2.0 per Cent, had fmishedO or 10 
grades of school; 216, or 15.8 percent, had finished 8 grad* 296, or 
21.7 per cent, had finished 7 grades; 387, or 28.4 per cent, 6 grades; . 
and 425, or 81.2 per ©eat, 5 grades. These, are the figures for public 
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schools. For parochial schools the Hgur?s are: 18, or 1.8 per cent, 

«) oi 10 gYatles ; 234, or 23,3 per cent, 8 grades; 200, or 29.5 pel* cent, 

7 grades; 247, or 24.6 per cent, *6 grades; 208, or 20.8 per cent, 5 
grades. Of the public-school children, 901, or 66.1 per cent, were 
14#ears old, and the remainder (462), 15 years old. In the parochial 
schools, 820, or 81.7 per cent, left school at 14, and 183, or 18.3 per 
cent, were 15.' Of those who received work certificates, 1.117 were 
girls, and 1,249 were boys. 

Cincinnati investigations show that retardation is twice as great 
atnong. working children as among school children. Of children in 
school, 3.9 per cent are ahead of grade, as compared with onlv 1.2 
per cent of public-school children at work; 66.7 per cent of children 
in .school are normal, as opposed to only 31.5 per cent of public- 
school children at. work; only 29^ per cent of children in the schools 
are retarded, as nguinst C.7.3 per cent of those public-school children 
who are at work. ».«■” The employment of young children is like the 
felling of young trees— an outrage upon nature.'’ 

Rochester, X. 1’.— The child-labor bureau of Rochester reports 
2,310 work permits, issued in 1912 toVhildrcn bet ween 1+ and 10 - 

years of age. There were refused 990 permits, refusal being based ‘ 
on the following grounds : For defects of eves. ears. nose. niuFthroftt, 
120; for defects in teeth, 494: for miscellaneous defects, r>9; for 
under age. 72: foi- no evidence of age (birth not recorded 1. 1,V>': for 
insufficient education, 90. 


ifr.fcyGIENIC DRESS FOR HIGH-SCHOOL GIRLS. 

Dr. L. I*. It aid, of New 4 ork, . exhibited a suggested hygienic cos- 
tume for high-school girls as follows: 

Gymnastic costume: A one-piece slip, without belt or waist, com- 
ing-over the shoulders with two shpuldor straps and buttoning down 
the front under one of several large box plaits.' Worn with a wash- 
able gurnpe. 

Undergarment: A combination undergarment, of nainsook, fitted 
at the^hips, bifurcated, and with a very widf 1 flare at the knees. 
Combines in a single garment all the advantages of a petticoat, closed 
dra were, open drawers, aild corset cover. ^ , t 

Stocking girdle: Not worn on the iliac crests, but so fitted that it 
crosses the sacrum in the back and slants down on top of the tro- 
chanter, buckling over the pubic bones in front. Entire freedom 
1 from pressure on organs of body. ' 


X '< ' ' . ' i 
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XH. PLAYGROUNDS. 


• OalhnuL Cal. — Oakland's playgrounds are managed by a board of 
playground directors, appoiiwd by the mayor. In 1912 (here were 
la playgrounds maintained; 0 playgrounds were supervised; 22 
supervisors were employed; and the attendance during June, July, 
and August was 2 .Vj.~.‘> 7. For the fiscal rear 1011-12 an attendance 
of 482, 4S0 is reported. There was expended for maintenance during 
the •year *18. MS'* and for improvements $21,005. ami the annual 
average cost of maintenance per person attending playgrounds was 
computed gt 4 cents. , The playground activities include: Iloy scouts, 
dramatics, evening entertainments, folk dancing, gardening, indus- 
trial work, lectures, pageants, story-telling. ringing, baseball, basket- 
ball. volley ball, track and field events-* manual training, sand box 
and apparatus, kindergarten games, swimming, summer camps, self- 
government. j- 

Cibchumti Oftit ).—' There are/fil school playgrounds, with appa- 
ratus, ancf^lO after-school playgrounds. From April 14 to October 
80. 1912. the attendance was 137,000, and the cost of operation $2,050, 
or a cost per pupil of 2 cents. Six playgrounds were op'eu for vaca- 
lion grounds June 2:1 to August 31. 1912, and the attendance- was 
182,000, with a maintenance cost of $5.0h0. or 4.2 cents per pupil. 
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